
JUST $119.95 PUTS YOU IN THE PICTURE! 

SCHWINN* 

Who says the best has to he expensive? 



SCHWINN 


SCHWINN 




The heart of this value-packed Schwinn bicycle is the 
Schwinn designed and manufactured steel frame. There 
is no other like it in bicycles. Add to that a fine tubular 
fork, 27" wheels, 10-speed derailleur gears, quick act¬ 
ing handbrakes, and a host of other features, and you 
have a remarkable buy in bicycles. $119.95* 


10-SPEED 


"Rides better . . . lasts longer" is a reputation that 
Schwinn bicycles have earned by nearly a century of 
leadership in bicycle design and development. The new 
Schwinn Runabout with full size 27” wheels continues 
that tradition of cycling value. The new handlebar 
design provides a comfortable upright riding position, 
and the thoughtful selection of features is outstanding. 
S119.95* 


Send 25e lor your copy 

I of Ihe complete 64-page 

catalog in full color. 

II Complete Information on 
' all Schwinn bicycle*. 

including prices. 


SCHWINN® 

SCHWINN BICYCLE COMPANY 

Consumer Relations Department 
1822 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639 


‘Mlg's suggested retail price. 
Slightly higher In some areas. 
Includes freight and assembly. 
Price and specifications subject 
to change without notice. 





SOMEHOW SCOTCH 
BOTTLED ELSEWHERE 
ISN’T QUITE THE SAME. 

ContraRV to popular belief, many More brands of Scotch 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk- 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water. 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamant 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

To this day, Cutty SaRk is distiLLed, blended, and 
bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncomMon smoothness 
which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To distinguish genuine Scots Whisky from the Rest, 
you need look no fuRther than the very Top of the label 
on a bottle of Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you’re gening right there 
in black and yellow. 





Everyone wants good gas mileage today. It's just com¬ 
mon sense. And, as you can see these Toyotas have 
good mileage...and more. They're built to last (that’s 
why so many are still on the road). And they’re reliable. 
For example, all new Toyotas have transistorized ignition 
for sure starts. All 27 models. And owning one is like 
money in the bank because Toyotas have traditionally 
high resale values. 

Toyota. It’s just common sense. 


HIWAY CITY 


HI WAY 


Corolla 2-Door Sedan with 1.2 liter engine 

(not available in California or designated high altitude areas) 


/ Celica GT Liftback with 
r 5-speed overdrive transmission 


HIWAY CITY 


HIWAY CITY 


Corolla Liftback Deluxe 
with 4-speed manual transmission 


Corona 5-Door Wagon 

with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


These EPA results are estimates.The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car's condition and 
equipment. California and EPA designated 
high altitude area ratings will be lower. 


HIWAY CITY 


SR-5 Sport Truck 
with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


'©Toyota Moto> Sales u S a 


»9/7 
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If you use Mobil 1 you can now go 15.000 miles without 
an oil change. If you've been changing your oil the way 
most people have (every 4 to 6.000 miles) Mobil 1 can save 
you at least 2 oil changes a year. (If however your car is still 
under warranty you should change your oil in accordance 
with warranty requirements.) 

The oil that saves you gas. 

Mobil cuts friction so well it will actually take the average 
car up to 10 extra miles on a tankful of gas 

The oil that saves you oil. 

Since Mobil 1 doesn’t evaporate as rapidly as ordinary oil 
you use less oil (provided of course that your engine is in 
good mechanical condition) 

Better in hot and cold weather. 

Mobil 1 doesn't thicken up as much as ordinary oil in cold 
weather. It continues to flow and to help your car start 


easier, even in temperatures as low as 35 degrees below zero. 
It doesn't thin out as much in hot weather, either 

Better engine protection. 

To prove it we ran Mobil 1 in a police car for 5.000 miles. 
The used Mobil 1 was then run in a taxi for another 5.000 
miles. The used oil from the taxi was then placed in a 
Cadi llac and run for still another 5.000 miles, with oil added 
|as needed 

Incredible as it may seem, after 15,000 
Imiles, used Mobil 1 protected the engine 
|as well as brand new regular oil. 

So if you want the best all-around oil 
in the world, take our advice Switch to 
the oil that can take you halfway around it. 
The oil that saves you gas... 
saves you oil changes. 



Attention! 

Young Goiters of Illinois... 


Don’t miss the 

Insurance Youth Golf Classic, Enter Now! 


IYGC Local Tournament Sites 
and Tournament Managers 
Adams County - 

Mike O’Connell, 224-0270 
Aurora Area — 

Ken Sundlof, 897-9124 
Belleville City Schools - 
Bill Pufalt, 233-0034 
Bloomington-Normal-McLean County — 
Doug Holloway, 828-1341 
Bond County — 

Robert Frazier, 532-2694 
Boone County — 

Howard Weyburg. 963-9657 
Brown County — 

R. E. Pearson, 323-3018 
Carroll County - 

Sanford Herrling, 235-7194 
Cass County — 

R. E. Pearson, 323-3018 
Central Illinois 

William Loeb, 522-3338 
Champaign County Area — 

Robert King, 352-5277 
Chicago Board North - 
Jerry Lavey, 885-8883 
Chicago Board South 
Jack Payan, 448-5900; 

Joe Mikan, 349-8500 
Chicago Board West - 
Allen Flagler. 849-1400 
Christian County — 

Mick Ryan. 824-3020 
Cook County (north) 

Richard Gilmore, 724-3880 
DeKalb County 

Jim Besenfelder. 756-2906 



East-Central Illinois - 
Jan Hartman, 235-4096 
Elgin Area - 

Robert Schumacher, 695-4700 
Fayette County 

Robert Frazier, 532-2694 
Henry County - 

Jim Grier, 853-4477; 

Ray Heinrich, 852-2186 
Jo Daviess County — 

Sanford Herrling, 235-7194 
Lake County — 

Richard Gilmore, 724-3880 


LaSalle County 

Mike Frkol, 223-1835 
Logan County 

Douglas Goebel. 732-41 1 5 
Macon County Area - 

Tom Hostetler, 428-341 1 
McHenry County — 

Dave Kent, 385-3800 
Montgomery County - 
Robert Frazier, 532-2694 
Ogle County - 

Sanford Herrling, 235-7194 
Pekin School District 
Jim Unland, 347-2177 
Peoria County — 

James Hardesty, 676-5504 
Quad-Cities (Illinois) Area — 
Bob Connell, 788-7668 
Schuyler County - 

R. F,. Pearson, 323-3018 
Southern Illinois — 

Randy Martin, 242-2050 
Stephenson County — 

Sanford Herrling, 235-7194 
Tazewell County - 

James Hardesty, 676-5504 
Waukegan Area - 

Thomas Kerr, 662-0461 
West-Central Illinois - 
Tom Gee, 243-341 1 
Whiteside County 

Cal Stowell, <'25-7474 

Winnebago County - 

Howard Weyburg, 963-9657 
Woodford County 

James Hardesty, 676-5504 


Local tournaments throughout Illinois will 
be played in June. For entry blanks and more 
information, contact the independent insurance 
agent in your area. 

Low qualifiers from the local tournaments 
will advance to the Insurance Youth Golf Classic 
State Tournament at Elliot Golf Course in 
Rockford, July 21-22. 


Six golfers will advance from the State 
Tournament to the National IYGC at the Silverado 
Country Club in Napa, California. August 12-16. 

ELIGIBILITY: If you are between the ages 
of 12 and 17 and will not reach your 18th 
birthday before August 17, 1977, you are eligible. 
The tournament is open to both male and 
female golfers. 


sponsored by 

Independent Insurance Agents of Illinois 

300 Illinois Realtors Plaza/Springfield, III. 62703 (217) 529-6709 











A LITTLE LESS THAN 
A MEAL. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN 
A SNACK. 

When you work hard all day. you can 
really work up an appetite. 

And the last thing you want, when 
you re that hungry, is some sissy snack 
you'll hardly know you ate. 

You can t ver> well cany a meal in 
your jxickct. of course, hut you can 
cany Slim Jim" I he all-meat snack. 

Your grocer has it in mild, spicy, 
pizza, bacon, and salami And it s 
easy to take along, wherever you ate. 

Try it for work breaks, indoors 
or out. ()r tuck a few into your 
lunchbox. to add a little spice. 

Slim Jim It's for any time 
you re hungry' anywhere. 

When you've eaten one. you'll 
know you’ve hail something 
toeat. 

slimjim 



Mao's widow 
speaks at last! 


In one of the most extraordinary series of private 
interviews ever to come out of the People’s 
Republic, Mao’s widow, the controversial political 
revolutionary Chiang Ch’ing, tells all — about 
her life as an actress, student, and propagandist; 
about Mao: and about China’s endless, bitter 
struggle for power. Illustrated with 50 photos. 


COMRADE 


CHIANG 

CH'ING 

RoxaneWitke 


$15.00 


LITTLE, BROWN 

Publishers 


(ghopwalk 

by J. D. REED 


IF YOU MUST GO TEARING THROUGH LIFE. 
BE SURE TO TAKE DUCT TAPE ALONG 


After producing such losers as cyclamates. the 
Edscl and brown cigarette paper, technology, 
that fickle handmaiden of science, has struck 
a vein of pure gold—or aluminum in this case. 
Someday, say its admirers, and they are le¬ 
gion. aluminum duct tape will probably be 
ranked alongside penicillin and solid rocket 
fuel as one of the great discoveries of the 20th 
century. 

Duel tape, like most boons to civilization, 
is basically simple and altogether an old-fash¬ 
ioned item. Says Jim Pratt, of the 3M Com¬ 
pany. one producer of the product, "It is just 
a refinement of old cloth bandage tape. It 
works so well because there's lots of adhe¬ 
sive—you must use it on a cloth backing. 
There really is no aluminum in it at all. that's 
just the color. It’s actually 100% cotton." 
Manufactured by several companies, duct 
tape has as many applications for sportsmen 
and outdoorsmen as there are things that rip. 
snap, crack and leak. Mechanics at the Indy 
500 carry rolls of the stuff to repair rips and 
holes caused by a stone or bolt from the track 
in the fiber-glass racers, restoring in an in¬ 
stant the smooth contours of the cars. 

Since the tape is easily removed without 
damaging cloth, wood, metal and even skin, 
and because it peels off the roll easily, it is 
ideal for almost any emergency. It will hold a 
torn canoe bottom for a while and repair the 
nylon cloth of sleeping bags and jackets as 
well as mend tents, water jugs and cook kits. 
It can be used in the wilderness to fix broken 
eyeglass frames or a loose fly-rod guide: it 
can lash together a lean-to. You can tempo¬ 
rarily repair a bicycle blowout with it. wrap 
a hockey stick, or hold together the cord nib¬ 
bled by a squirrel from which the bird feeder 
is suspended. Sports photographers, who of¬ 
ten have to repair gear on the spot, always 
pack a roll in their camera bags. They call it 
gaffer tape. The stuff is so amazing, cement¬ 
ing together almost anything the imagination 
can connect, that one architect, returning 
from a backpacking trip with duct tape, 
crowed. "I think there's a way to build a house 
with duct tape! If you just stretch it over the 
two-by-fours and then... 

When you go to your local hardware store 
to buy a roll of the tape, you must first assess 
the age of the guy behind the counter. If he's 
over 40, walk right up and ask for a roll of 
“duck" tape. If he's younger, you're safer to 
pronounce the consonants of duct tape pre¬ 
cisely. Whichever, the stuff costs about S4.50 
for a 2" by 60' roll. end 
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It’s time for an AM/FM stereo 
with five useful displays. 


Meet the Delco Digital Stereo. 



The thing you’ll notice first 
is the time of day —displayed in 
brightly lit digital numbers. 
Change radio stations and the 


AM or FM frequencies are 
displayed. 

Press another button to call up 
the month and day—ox even the 
elapsed time of a trip. 

The Delco Digital Stereo takes 
advantage of modern electronic 
advancements to add useful new 
functions to the automotive enter¬ 
tainment system. It’s available for 
selected 1977 Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
models. 


See and hear it for yourself. Ask 
your GM dealer for a showroom 
demonstration. 

The Delco Digital Stereo—a 
sound idea whose time 
has come. 


Electronics 

m 

m 

0 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer “Delcor 
















10 years ago 
yourhairdidn't need 
the protein it needs 
today to look its best. 



Chances are, your hair looked 
healthier ten years ago. It was 
thicker, fuller, and it had more 
protein. And that's what hair is 
made of. But as time goes by. 
your hair loses protein— 
continuously. Which is why you 
need Protein 29 Hair Groom. 
Because Protein 29 actually 
adds protein to individual hair 
shafts. It helps your hair look 
thicker, fuller, healthier. More 
like it used to look. 

Your hair is irreplaceable. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to 
| get some 
I Protein 29 now 
I and do some- 
f thing about the 
next ten years? 


Protein 29 
Hair Grooms 

Liquid, gel and sprays 


Do something about 
the next 10 years. 


LETTER FROM THE PUIBLimiHIEIR 


Since the Stanley Cup playoffs began 
in early April. Staff Writer Peter Gam¬ 
mons has averaged a game a night. After 
one game last month he staked out a 
comfortable corner of the Cincinnati 
airport, awaiting a phone call from 
Hockey Editor Mark Mulvoy; three 
flights were departing within two min¬ 
utes of each other, for Toronto, Los An¬ 
geles and Indianapolis, and Gammons 
would learn which he would be on only 
when all the results of the night’s games 
were in. 

Travel is nothing new for the 32- 
year-old Gammons, who went on the 



NOW GAMMONS ISN'T IN THERE PITCHING 


road with the Red Sox in 1971 for the 
Boston Globe. “My first stop was Yan¬ 
kee Stadium, the game in which Billy 
Conigliaro blew up at Carl Yastrzemski. 
A terrific baptism,” says Gammons, 
who hardly needed an introduction to 
the Boston sports scene. “He has an en¬ 
cyclopedic mind for baseball and hock¬ 
ey, especially in Boston.” says Hockey 

Reporter Angel Reyes. And why not— 
Gammons grew up in the suburb of 
Groton, where he went to the Groton 
School, and the Boston Garden was his 
winter hangout. Later, he attended the 
University of North Carolina, where he 
wrote for the Daily Tar Heel Sports Ed¬ 
itors Curry Kirkpatrick and Larry 
Keith, who preceded Gammons here. 


"When the Red Sox were in the 
World Series in 1967 I asked Gammons 
to write a story on the team and Fen¬ 
way Park." says Keith. "He gave me a 
great feature and I ran it across eight 
columns of the sport section with a huge 
headline. The only thing I forgot to in¬ 
clude was his byline.” 

By 1968, however. Gammons had 
enough bylines to persuade the Globe 
to hire him as a summer intern—the 
same job Mulvoy held in 1962 and Writ¬ 
er-Reporter Bruce Newman in 1974. 
Gammons was put on the staff in the 
winter of ’69. Last summer The Wall 
Street Journal sent a reporter to travel 
with Gammons for about a week, and 
the night the Journal article appeared 
he had to fend off comments in the Fen¬ 
way press box on his financial-page sta¬ 
tus. "1 did it for my mother.” he pro¬ 
tested. “She always wanted her son to 
go into business.” 

But Gammons is a born sportswriter. 
“He has a marvelous rapport with 
athletes." Reyes says. So much so, in 
fact, that when he traveled with the Red 
Sox he used to pitch a little batting prac¬ 
tice. “I made utility man Bob Heise feel 
like Ted Williams,” he recalls. 

Last Sept. I, Globe baseball writer 
Gammons was in Fenway, watching 
Ferguson Jenkins tear his Achilles’ ten¬ 
don. Two days later he was Sports II- 
lustrated’s hockey writer, seated be¬ 
tween the blue lines at the Montreal 
Forum, ready to cover the Canada Cup. 
Now it’s the Stanley Cup. 

Deprived by all this of his chance 
to pitch batting practice. Gammons 
has developed into more of a jogger, 
and now logs up to 10 miles a day 
When he lived in Boston he never con¬ 
sidered running in the Marathon: after 
a month in New York City he had 
run in two mini-marathons in Central 
Park. 

Sorry. Heise, but it looks as if you’re 
on your own. 
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Whatever game you play... 
Sports Illustrated 
wants to help you 
play it better! 


One look at the superb, step-by-step action drawings and dia¬ 
grams the easy-to-follow inside" tips from top sports experts, 
stars and coaches.. and you'll know why nearly 3.000.000 men 
and women have used the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Home Library to 
improve their sports skills. 

Each profusely illustrated volume .put together under the 
supervision of the editors of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED.. is available 
in hardcover for just S4.95. So name the games you're into (or want 
to get into) by checking the coupon below. Then mail with your 


check or money order to: The SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library. P.0 
Box 8340. Philadelphia. Pa. 19101. (If you're not completely satis¬ 
fied with any or all of the books you order, you may return them 
within 10 days for a full refund.) 

See why the SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Home Library is the largest- 
selling sports instructional series in the world .. see the difference 
these books can make in vour performance and pleasure . .mail 
your order today! 


THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED HOME LIBRARY 


Please send me the Sports Illustrated Home Library editions I have 
selected in the quantities indicated at S4.95 each. I understand that it 
I am not fully satislied, I may return any or all books within 10 days 
lor lull refund. 


_ Badminton by j frank Oevim * m f?e« 
cardner Basic Rules and Scoring. the 
Grips • Serves • Clears • Itie Smasn ■ Drop 
and Net Snots • Drives • Singles lacncs • 
Doubles 

— Baseball by me Editors oi Sports Ulus 
bated Hitting • Pitching • Pick Oil Throw • 
Inhelding • Handling Bunts Poo flies • 
Catching • OuttieKJing • Cut o«s • Relays • 
Running Bases • Stealing 

_Basketball by the Editors o’ Sports 

Illustrated Detense • UCLA System arm 
Zone Odense • How To Shool • The Perteit 
free Throw • One on-One • How lo Work 
the Shuttle 

_Curling Techniques and Strategy Dy 

Mark MulvOy with E m e Richardson ire 
Game • Rules • Equipment • t no Delivery • 
Trie r.r.p • The Backswmg • Tne Downswing 
• Sweeping • Strategy 

__Dog Training By the Editors oi Sports 

Illustrated Training ihe family Dog • Sit 
Slay Command • Practical Discipline • 
Simple T icks ■ Field Dogs • Flushing 
Spaniels • Trailing Hounds • Retrievers • 


_ fly fishing by Vernon S H idy 

learning loCasl • line leaceis Knots- 
Nympn f ishmg • Strategy on me Stream - 
How lo use Dry fues • Stream Emomoiogy 
•Types oi Flies 

_ _ Football Delense By Bad Wilkinson 
fundamentals • Play oi Interior linemen 
Ends linebackers Secondary Men • Team 
Alignments • Strategy • Developing a Cow 
dmated Game Plan 


Football Otlense by Bud Wilkinson 
Conditioning • line Play - Terhn.Ques o' 
Wide Receivers • Running Backs • The 
GuanerB.ic- • Basic formations • team 
Fundamentals • Quarterbacking Strategy 


Goll by Charles Pnce The Game and 
Course • Woods • Irons • Grip and Swing • 
Stance • Address • Pilcn Shots • Chip 
Snots • Putting • Glossary oi Terms 

—Horseback Riding by ihe Editors of 
Sports illustrated The Horse • How lo 
Ride • The Various Seals - Tack and 
Equipment - The care and feeding ot 
Horses 


__ Ice Hockey by Mark Mul.oy Rules 4 
Equipment • Skates 4 Skalmg • Slick Han 
dung • OMense Attacking 4 Shoaling - 
Delense • Checking. Goal Tending • Puc« 
Control 

_Powerboating by Tony Gibbs Choos 

mg your boat • Satety Rules • Rough 
Wealher Seamanship. Basic Navigation - 
How to Use Compasses Trailers • Handling 
Emergencies - New Boat Checklist 

_Sale Driving by Chns Packard The 

Vehicle types and options-lues types 
and maintenance • dynamics ol braking 
steenng cornering skidding • Adverse 
Conditions • Accidents 

_Skiing by John Jerome Equipment 

Revolution • Tips lor Beginners • The 
Basics • The f irsl Turns • Parallel Skiing • 
Handling Specific Problems and Various 
Conditions 

Skin Owing and Snotkeling by Barry 
A/lerr Where 10 Start-Watermanship* 

How lo Select Fit and Pul on Bas* Gear- 
Skin Dwer and Surface Skills • Rescue • 
first Aid • O'ownprootmg 

_Small Boat Sailing by the Editors of 

Sports illustrated language ot Sailing • 
How lo Choose a Class • Sailing lo Wind- 
waid 4 Leeward • Jibing with a Spinnaker • 
Sailing a Pianmg Hun • Sailing out o' a Cap 


—SOtter by Ph W isnim with Paul 
Gardner Bali Skills ■ Kicking • Receiving - 
Heading • Dribbling • Tackling - The Throw 
in. Goalkeeping • Team formations • Posi 
tion Play 

—.Squash by tne Editors of Sports thus 
irjted the Game - The Grip • Ready Posi 
ton • f oienard • Backhand • The VoUey • 
Service • Return ot Service • Tactics • Piac 


—Swimming and Diving by fie f ditorsot 
Spons iiiusnateo The Crawl-Kick-Arm 
Action - The Breaslsliokc • Batksbuke • 
Standing from Jump • Board Action - from 
Header - Swan Dive 

Table Tennis hy Dick Miles Choosing 
a Racket • The Grip • Push Strokes • Sinn ■ 
forehand Drive and Backhand Attack • Tne 
Delense - The Service 


_Tennis by Rill Talbert The Grip • Serv¬ 
ing and Winning • The forehand • 

Backhand • Volley • Bene' Nei Piay • Strat¬ 
egy • Doubles • Mined Doubles 

_Track and Field Running Events Oy 

James 0 Dunaway Setting Goals-Tram 

mq • Equpmqnt. Spt nuig. 

Middle and long Distance Running • 
Warming Up • Weight Turning 

Training with Weights by Robert B 
Parker and John R Marsh Building Up the 
Neck and Shoulders • Arms • Chest • Bar, 

• Waist • l egs • Tranting Programs ■ 

Sports Applications • Equipment Needed 

Volleyball by Bonnie Robison Uasi 
Skills • Chest Pass • The Setup • Undcmau 
Pass • The SDi«e • The Block. T lie Serve • 
Tiamingand Dniis- Team Strategy - Rule* 
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WUd Turkey Lore: 

The Wild Turkey is one of the 
heaviest birds capable of B 
flight. Yet it is unusually fast. 
The male bird has been 
clocked at speeds as high as * 
55 miles per hour. 

As America’s most 
treasured native bird, the 
Wild Turkey is an apt 
symbol for Wild Turkey 
Bourbon—America’s most 
treasured native whiskey. 


WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

O 1977 Austin. Nichols Distilling Co. Lawrenceburg, Kentucky 



BMKIAIK 

by J. D. REED 


IF YOU DON’T WANT TO TOSS A FRISBEE 
OR PLAY WITH A YO-YO, GO FLY A KITE 


When you tire of books written by superstar 
athletes with a penchant for complaining for 
300 pages about salaries, the public, room¬ 
mates and travel arrangements, then an af¬ 
ternoon with The Mature Person's Guide to 
Kites, Yo- Yos, Frisbecs and Other Childlike 
Diversions by Paul Dickson (Plume Books. 
$5.95) may be just what you need for an hour 
or so of total relaxation. Dickson’s Mature 
Person’s Guide is a trip into the whimsical, 
daffy world of non-competitive, non-violent 
and humorous “recreations." 

Not only does the author, himself a kite fa¬ 
natic, treat the activities listed in the title, 
but he explores the misty realms of marbles 
and horseshoes, the Freudian significance of 
jump-rope rhymes and the recent history of 
board games. On each pastime he writes a 
lively, funny history: he gives the rules; he re¬ 
lates literary quotations (“My kite rises to ce¬ 
lestial regions, my soul enters the abode of 
bliss.” This from a ninth-century monk). And 
the book contains the oddest collection of 
photos that one is likely to find anywhere, 
ranging from an orangutan trying to operate 
a yo-yo to Missouri Representative Bill Bur- 
lison, squinting fiercely as he shoots marbles 
on Capitol Hill. 

Dickson's premise is that these “childlike" 
diversions are in fact irresistible to adults. 
“Lawyers attend Star Trek conventions, 
M.D.s fly kites, professors collect turn-of-the- 
century postcards with Santas and Easter bun¬ 
nies on them ... Senator Barry Goldwater 
proudly shows off his collection of over 300 
Indian dolls... all without fear of being called 
childish....” 

Aside from being a catalog of unconven¬ 
tional things to do in one's spare time, the 
book is a treasure house of names of associ¬ 
ations, stores, suppliers and publications in 
its marvelously complete "Action-Packed Ap¬ 
pendices." Take the International Kitefliers 
Association, for example, which is described 
as “Will Yolen’s group, in which membership 
is free and membership benefits are almost en¬ 
tirely spiritual." 

We may laugh at all this today, says the au¬ 
thor, but not too heartily, for "if we are to be 
pecked to death by ducks—absurd laws, rules, 
insensitive computers ... then is it not better 
to enjoy our small successes ... before we go 
down?” So instead of trying to fathom the lat¬ 
est laws about baseball free agents, one can 
memorize the first of the Ten Commandments 
of the Frisbee: The most powerful force in 
the world is a disc straining to land directly 
under a car. end 







Did you know 
Allegheny is 2 million 
passengers bigger 
than Pan Am? 



Passenger Totals 

ALLEGHENY 

70,905,000 

Pan Am 

8,257,000 



When you're a big airline you 
count passengers by the millions. 

When you're a good airline you 
never forget that every passenger 
is a person. 

At Allegheny we mean to be as 
good as we are big. (And you're 
starting to know how big we are.) 

Come fly Allegheny. Relax in 


the comforts of our single-class jet 
cabins. 

We've got the cities you want. 
The business-day schedules you 
want. The discount fares you 
need, so you and your family can 
travel without breaking the bank. 

And one thing more. We've got 
people who care about other 
people, which everybody wants. 

Next time you fly, let us show 
you how good we really are. 
just see your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Welcome aboard! 


IMY 


It takes a big airline. 










Bulova Accutron* is one of the most famous watches in the world. It gives you time-tested accuracy. An 
electronic movement that never needs winding. A marvelous piece of jewelry to look at. And Bulova qual¬ 
ity to count on. If you’re paying $75 or more, you deserve nothing less. Here, from left: 22970 for her, $75. 
21569 for him, $125. 21370 for him, $125. 22964 for her, $120. Suggested retail.© ^Bulova Watch Co. 


BULOYV 

A NAME YOU KNOW ON A WATCH YOU CAN TRUST 

ACCUTRON 










SCORECARD 

Edited b> RON REID 


ANIMAL ACT ON ICE 

With many of its finest players involved 
in the Stanley Cup playoffs. Canada has 
been ill-represented in the world hockey 
championships in Vienna. Returning to 
the eight-nation tournament after a sev¬ 
en-year absence. Team Canada fielded a 
lineup of NHL also-rans and retreads, 
which partially explains last week’s 11-1 
defeat by the Russians—Canada’s most 
humiliating hockey loss ever. 

Team Canada's lack of talent can be 
blamed on unfortunate timing, but the 
manner in which it comported itself on 
the ice can only be blamed on itself. In 
their frustration, some of the Canadian 
professionals resorted to high sticking, 
slashing and other forms of thuggery. 
Wilf Paiement of the Colorado Rockies, 
who incurred a major penalty for high 
slicking and three minors for slashing, 
was Canada's most flagrant offender 
against the Russians, although Walt Mc- 
Kechnie of the Detroit Red Wings, who 
was called for cross-checking with one 
second left in the game, was almost as 
bad. 

It should be pointed out that the Rus¬ 
sians led 3-0 in the first period, before 
the first penally was called. Thus the in¬ 
timidation tactics were not only shoddy 
sportsmanship, but also stupid. 

“We come over here and do things 
we would never do in the National Hock¬ 
ey League,” Guy Charron of the Wash¬ 
ington Capitols told Red Fisher of The 
Montreal Star. Charron. who was hurt 
in the first game and didn’t play there¬ 
after. added, “We’re never going to win 
doing things that way. Never. If you’re 
going to do anything at all, make damned 
sure the whole world doesn't see it. We 
wait until everybody is watching, and 
then we do it. It's sad.” 

And it’s not hockey. 

GAUNTLET VS. GLOVES 

When he isn’t castigating Chicago pol¬ 
iticians or deflating pompous officials, 
columnist Mike Royko of the Chicago 
Daily News serves as manager and pitch¬ 


es for the newspaper’s softball team 

Recently the league in which the team 
plays has evoked Royko’s wrath—and a 
lawsuit—by changing its rules to allow 
players to wear gloves. The new rule. 
Royko says, “penalizes those with talent 
and calloused hands and gives unfair ad¬ 
vantage to those with tender and well- 
manicured hands.” 

Besides that, Royko says his team can’t 
afford the gloves. 

HARD TIMES IN THE SLAMMER 

After a five-year struggle against tired 
blood, calcium deposits and defeat, the 
McNeil Island (Wash.) Federal Peniten¬ 
tiary will field no baseball team this sea¬ 
son. The problem, says Coach and Sports 
Director William Bowen, has been that 
"We lose. Some of the visiting teams 
wouldn’t even bring a pitcher half the 
time. They'd just bring 10 guys, and they 
would all take turns pitching.” 

Despite the home-field advantage. 
Bowen’s inmates won only one game—a 
9-2 victory two years ago over the pris¬ 
on guards. Yet his team, whose average 
age is 40, didn’t tire of losing so much as 
the opposition, average age 20. grew wea¬ 
ry of winning. 

“They would go up to the plate and 
just keep going and going." Bowen says. 
“We were weak in hitting, pitching, field¬ 
ing and throwing, but we had a pretty 
good catcher.” 

Bowen says he’s now looking for some 
older competition and he plans to orga¬ 
nize prison softball teams this season. 
“There’s no reason.” he says, “why we 
can't compete well against players of our 
caliber. You know wc have all the prac¬ 
tice time in the world.” 

BACK TO YOU, CHRIS... 

The following resolution {somewhat 
abridged) has been sent to committee in 
the Michigan House of Representatives. 

“Whereas, Too often these outstand¬ 
ing marching band performances are ob¬ 
scured, ignored, interrupted and even ut¬ 
terly destroyed by the rampant and 


repugnant blather spewing from motor¬ 
mouthed. self-indulgent sportscasters 
who apparently feel that the only music 
worth listening to is that which is ut¬ 
tered from their own plebeian lips as they 
regurgitate an unending stream of sta¬ 
tistical twaddle or recount the results of 
other games reported by their similarly 
unsavory peers; and 

"Whereas. Such coprophilous drivel¬ 
ing during what would otherwise be a 
truly entertaining and enjoyable half¬ 
time show is an affront to the sensibil¬ 
ities of the television audience ... there¬ 
fore be it 

“Resolved ... That the major televi¬ 
sion networks provide their sportscasters 
with a refreshment stipend to be used 



during football game half-time periods, 
and be it further 

“Resolved. That said sportscasters be 
required to remove themselves from the 
announcing booth ... and spend said sti¬ 
pend ... on sufficient quantities of pea¬ 
nuts, popcorn, hot dogs and other food¬ 
stuffs to keep their mouths full and 
occupied for the duration of all march¬ 
ing band performances... 

Amen. 

GRAND THEFT PRINTOUT 

A shoe company computer has predicted 
that the night of July 21 will mark a mile¬ 
stone for baseball. On that date, says an 
electronic forecast for the Converse Co., 
the Cardinals’ Lou Brock will steal his 
continued 
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me NEXT TIME YOU NEED TO 
RENTA CAR FAST, PUT THE 
BIG GREENTEAMTOTNE TEST. 



You can put us to the test at 
any one of our 2,400 locations in 
58 countries around the world. 
(In Canada we’re Tilden Rent-a-car. 
In Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East we're Europcar). 


Test our Maintenance Check List. 

It's one big reason why the United States 
Auto Club again rated National’s cars in the 
best overall condition of the leading car 
rental companies* 



Test our 10,000 people-the Big Green Team working fast to serve you. 


When you rent from National, you get all this plus the world's largest 
rental fleet of new GM cars to choose from. And we offer S&H Green Stamp 
Certificates on U.S. rentals. 

To reserve a car anywhere in 
the world, see your travel consultant 
or call us toll-free at 800-328-4567. 

(In Minnesota and Canada call 
collect 612-830-2345). 

Next time you need a car, put 
the Big Green Team to the test. 

©National Car Rental System. Inc 1977 ‘For results ol the USAC test, write to USAC Properties, Inc PO Box 24001 Speedway Indiana 46224 



THE BIG GREEN TEAM 














Free from Shell 


Four driving techniques that 
could cut your gasoline bill 



How drivers stretched a car's 
mileage nearly nine percent 
in a Shell test 

Practical tips from a man 
who got over 375 mpg and 
wound up in the Guinness 
Hook of World Records 


Six ways your car might 
be mileage-handicapped 


“Mileage price" of 
optional equipment 


Three ways to become 
a “mileage miser" 



con §S" o,ans 


Free Shell Answer Books 

The Gasoline Mileage Book is one in a Mail to: Shell Answer Books, Shell Oil 

series of Shell Answer Books. If you’d Company. P.O. Box 61609, Houston, 

like a copy, mark the appropriate line. Texas 77208 

How many? Title 

_ _ .. 1. Early Wan ling Bowk 

_ 2. Breakdown Book 

_3. Gasoline Mileage Book 

_4. Gar Buying and Selling Book 

_ 5. 100,000 Mile Book 

_ 6. Rush Hour Book „i.ir. - 

_ 7. Driving Emergency Book 

_ 8. Car Repaii* Shopping Book_ 

City State Zip 


State 










SCORECARD continued 


893rd base, thereby breaking the all-time 
record of 892 held by Ty Cobb. The com¬ 
puter’s projection is based on Brock’s ca¬ 
reer average of one stolen base per 2.61 
games. 

While Brock may be viewing the 21st 
with anticipation, Joe Ferguson of the 
Houston Astros may be viewing it with 
trepidation. St. Louis plays Houston that 
Thursday night, and Ferguson is the As¬ 
tros’ catcher. 

ALL THREE FOR THE MONEY 

At a congress of the International Ski 
Federation in Argentina last week, one 
of the first items discussed was the par¬ 
adox that in recent years the men’s over¬ 
all World Cup champion has not been 
an overall skier, but a specialist. The last 
time the overall World Cup champion 
in the men's events was a good all-round 
skier, i.e., one who competed successfully 
in all three alpine events—downhill, sla¬ 
lom and giant slalom—was in 1970, when 
Austria’s Karl Schranz won the cup. 
Since then. Italy’s slalom and giant-sla¬ 
lom specialists. Gustavo Thoeni and 
Piero Gros, who rarely do well in the 
downhill, and. for the last two seasons. 
Sweden’s Ingemar Stenmark, who does 
not ski downhill at all. had the highest 
point totals. Throughout the 1976-77 sea¬ 
son Stenmark was challenged most 
strongly by Austria’s Franz Klammer, 
who has but one specialty, the downhill. 

The FIS Technical Committee passed 
a modification which requires World 
Cup skiers to take part in all three events 
if they want to compete for the overall 
title. Serge Lang, the Swiss journalist who 
founded the World Cup, said that now 
the future champion would “come out 
of the sum total of the three best results 
in the three specialties. If he does not 
take part in all three, he will see his 
chances decline.’' 

With Austria backing the move, it has 
a good chance of winning the vote of 
the full congress. Meanwhile, the Swed¬ 
ish delegates are up in arms. Unless Sten¬ 
mark puts in a lot of overtime in down¬ 
hill training, he does not stand a chance 
to win the cup a third time. 

Last winter, when Klammer was Sten¬ 
mark’s main competition, Stenmark said. 
“It would not be right for someone who 
excels in one event to win the World 
Cup.” It seems that excelling in two 
events does not make a world champion, 
either. The new system may produce a 
champion who doesn’t excel in anything. 


WRETCHED EXCESS 

Elvin Hayes of the Washington Bullets 
led the NBA in playing time this season. 
Appearing in all 82 regular-season games, 
the big forward averaged 41 minutes per 
contest. But two of Hayes’ teammates. 
Guard Tom Henderson and Forward 
Leonard Gray, surpassed him by appear¬ 
ing in more games than there are on the 
schedule. Howzat? 

Well. Henderson, who played in 87 
games, was in 46 for Atlanta before being 
traded to Washington, which had played 
five fewer games than the Hawks at the 
time. He then appeared in 41 of the Bul¬ 
lets' remaining games. 

Gray played in 25 games with Seattle 
before he was traded to Washington— 
which had played one less game than the 
Sonics at the time. Gray appeared in each 
of the Bullets’ remaining 58 games. 

Since the NBA expanded its schedule 
to 82 games for the 1967-68 season, five 
players have appeared in more games 
than the schedule called for. The most 
shell-shocked of them may have been 
McCoy McLemore. who played in 86 
games in 1970-71. McLemore first played 
28 games for Milwaukee, which was on 
its way to the NBA championship that 
season, then played 58 games for Cleve¬ 
land, a first-year expansion team headed 
for the cellar. 

HOME LANE ADVANTAGE 

Joe Buenrostro was one of 32 amateurs to 
qualify for the 1977 Bowling Spectacular, 
a national tournament being held this 
week in San Antonio. By qualifying. 
Buenrostro, who is 19. unemployed and 
helps his ailing mother operate a small 
sign shop, won an all-expense-paid trip to 
the tournament. 

Unfortunately, for Buenrostro. he lives 
in San Antonio, about four miles from the 
tournament site. Now for the good news. 
The tournament is being held at Wonder 
Bowl, where Buenrostro averaged 224 in 
more than 100 league games last year. 

REVIVAL GREETING 

Two schools reviving college football on 
a smaller scale, after a financially in¬ 
duced absence from the game, are the 
State University of New York at Buf¬ 
falo and another Buffalo institution. Ca- 
nisius College. 

Buffalo, which dropped the sport after 
the 1970 season because of a reported 
$300,000 deficit, will field a team next fall 
on a budget of $20,000—which is both 


good news and bad news for Canisius. 

Buffalo will play Canisius as one of 
its four 1977 opponents, and the game 
should generate some intracity interest. 
But when Canisius. which dropped foot¬ 
ball in 1949. revived it as a varsity 
sport two years ago. Buffalo loaned Ca¬ 
nisius some equipment and its practice 
uniforms. Now Buffalo wants the uni¬ 
forms back. Quipped Buffalo’s new head 
coach. Bill Dando. to the Canisius ath¬ 
letic department. “Bring them back 
filled.” 

THE TILT OF RECREATION 

Students unskilled at or uninterested in 
interscholastic sports at Johnston (Iowa) 
High School were offered an alterna¬ 
tive—trips to the pinball parlor at a local 
shopping center. 

"Pinball offers them a chance to devel¬ 
op hand-and-eye coordination.” says 
phys ed teacher Larry Strickler. “It also 
offers something that has a carry-over 
value. On top of that, it was an opportu¬ 
nity to get the kids out of the building.” 

Unfortunately, when the story of the 
Johnston High pinbafiers made the local 
paper, parents cried. "Tilt.” and the pro¬ 
gram was cancelled after two visits. 

"I think some of the parents recalled 
when pinball machines were in saloons 
and bowling alleys." Strickler says, “and 
thought we were taking the students into 
that kind of atmosphere.” 

Strickler did receive three letters of 
support, including one from a Johnston 
High alumnus who said he thought visits 
to a pinball parlor might be exciting. The 
alumnus is a minister. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Roger McCann, Eastern League bas¬ 
ketball official pressed into service during 
the NBA officials' strike: "I told the NBA 
people I was only available on days end¬ 
ing in y.” 

• Frank Robinson, manager of the Cleve¬ 
land Indians, after rookie Paul Dade, 
wearing uniform No. 00. was thrown out 
trying to steal third with one out in a 1-1 
game: "I don't know why he wears that 
number, but when he took off. 1 said. ‘Oh- 
oh.’ ” 

• Bill Dellinger. University of Oregon 

track coach, emerging from the steeple¬ 
chase water jump in which his team had 
dunked him after beating Arizona State 
by one point: “My team has class. They 
took my wallet and pen out of my pock¬ 
ets before throwing me in.” end 
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THEIR CASE 


/4s the Stanley Cup raged on. Boston's Brad Park 
and the Montreal Three looked capable of filling 
Bobby Orr's big skates by Peter Gammons 



The greatness of the Canadians way still be m question, but the greatness of Defensemen Larry Robinson, Guy Lapointe and Serge Savard (left to right) 


CONTINUED 



STANLEY CUP continued 





Rangy and mean, Dailey (2) is the Flyers' answer to Robinson, but they had no answer for Boston 


I t was a kind of Bobby Orr look-alike 
contest for defensemen. No centers, 
wings or goaltenders need apply. There 
was Boston's Brad Park playing keep- 
away with the puck, just like Orr did. and 
keeping Philadelphia Flyers away from 
Goaltender Gerry Cheevers. There was 
Philadelphia's Bob (The Count) Dailey, 
all 6' 5" and 210 pounds of him. rushing 
the puck and spilling bodies with Orr-like 
daring. There was the New York Island¬ 
ers’ Denis Potvin, the contest winner last 
season, rallying his suffering teammates 
with a couple of Orr-style bursts for goals. 
And there was that triumvirate from 
Montreal, large Larry Robinson intimi¬ 
dating the enemy by his mere presence on 
the ice. Guy Lapointe proving Orr’s the¬ 
ory that the best defense is a good offense 
and Serge Savard playing the cool-hand¬ 
ed captain of a tight ship. 

While the real Orr watched on tele¬ 
vision from his Toronto hospital room, 
where he was recovering from Operation 
No. 6 on his ravaged left knee, the six im¬ 
itation Orrs took charge—permanently 
in some cases, temporarily in others—of 
the Stanley Cup semifinals last week. 
What they also did was further compli¬ 
cate the nagging question of who, indeed, 
is “the new Orr.” 

Park, who as a New York Ranger nev¬ 
er measured up to the “as good as Orr” 
label pinned on him by the club’s man¬ 
agement, was routinely brilliant for Orr’s 
old Bruins as they swept away the 
stunned Flyers in four straight games, fin¬ 
ishing them off 3-0 Sunday night in Bos¬ 
ton. Only a year ago the Flyers had rout¬ 
ed the Bruins in the semifinals in five 
games. What happened? “Last year Park 
had just had a knee operation and was 
playing hurt,” said Philadelphia Coach 
Fred Shero. “This year Park’s healthy.” 

Park performed multiple chores for the 
Bruins, who, ironically, acquired him 
from the Rangers last season mainly as 
defense protection in the event that Orr 
should exercise his free-agent status and 
sign with some other club—which he did. 
Park played a minimum of 40 minutes a 
game in three of Boston’s four wins, and 
in the other he was on the ice for more 
than 60 minutes as the teams battled into 
a second period of sudden death before 
Terry O'Reilly’s goal won Game Two for 
the Bruins after 90:07 of hockey. 


“I need Park out there 40 minutes a 
game.” says Boston Coach Don Cherry. 
“I sat down with him and asked him to 
change his style, to forget his end-to-end 
rushes, to forget individual recognition. 
Considering what we've asked him to do. 
and the help he’s had. I don’t think there’s 
any question that Park’s the best defense- 
man in the game.” 

Cherry gave Park the burden of break¬ 
ing in a rookie defenseman. Colgate grad¬ 
uate Mike Milbury. who was born and 
raised in the Boston suburb of Walpole, 
and steadying a pair of cast-off defense- 
men, Gary Doak and Rick Smith. Con¬ 
fident that Park would be covering up 
for him, Milbury abandoned his defense 
position midway through the third pe¬ 


riod of a tied Game Three Thursday night 
and bolted up ice with O’Reilly. Milbury 
skated for the net. and O’Reilly slid him 
a pass. The pass was slightly behind Mil¬ 
bury. but he reached back and, well, 
shanked the puck over Goaltender 
Wayne Stephenson's right shoulder to 
give the Bruins a 2-1 win. 

Park, Milbury and company complete¬ 
ly closed down the Philadelphia shoot¬ 
ers in Game Four, holding them to a mea¬ 
ger 21 shots at Cheevers. who yielded 
only one goal to the Flyers in the last 
174 minutes of the series. Jean Ratelle, 
another ex-Ranger, gave Boston a 1-0 
lead in the second period, and Don Mar- 
cotte scored a pair of insurance goals in 
the third. 
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In the Canadiens-Islanders confronta¬ 
tion. the Montreal Three—Robinson. La¬ 
pointe and Savard—ganged up on the 
outmanned Potvin and. after beating the 
Islanders 4-0 Saturday night at the Nas¬ 
sau Coliseum, the Canadiens returned 
home with a three-games-to-one lead. 
“How can one team have three defense- 
men like that?” asked the Islanders' con¬ 
fused Lome Henning. 

All three stand at least six feet tall and 
weigh at least 200 pounds. All three are 
extremely fast and mobile, and at the 
whim of Coach Scotty Bowman they oc¬ 
casionally take a shift on one of the wings. 
Robinson, in fact, regularly moves to a 
forward position on the Canadiens’ pow¬ 
er play and places his immovable body 


at the goaltender’s doorstep, where he 
can screen the goalie’s vision and also 
pick harassed defensemen and force them 
out of the play. 

"Those three guys do so many things, 
they make it easier for everyone else." 
says New York’s J. P. Parise. “Except 
for Guy Lafleur and Steve Shult and 
Jacques Lemaire. the Montreal forwards 
are a bunch of plumbers, just like us. but 
with those three defensemen on their side 
they can take a lot of chances." 

Robinson, particularly, seems to be 
emerging as the prototype of an entirely 
new style of defenseman: someone with 
many of Orr’s puck-handling traits, but 
also someone who can bruise bodies and 
play policeman when necessary. "It's like 
being both the quarterback and middle 
linebacker.” says Shero. 

Bowman maintains that the 6' 3". 210- 
pound Robinson is “the best body check¬ 
er in the game." Robinson bounced so 
many Flyers into the boards during last 
season’s Stanley Cup final that Philadel¬ 
phia spent the next eight months putting 
together the deal that brought the 24- 
year-old Dailey from Vancouver in Jan¬ 
uary. Dailey easily was the best Flyer 
against the Bruins. “Very simply. Dai¬ 
ley’s a superstar, another Robinson." says 
Cherry. “Philadelphia should get arrest¬ 
ed for grand theft for giving up so little 
to get him.” 

On the ice Robinson has the reach of 
a basketball center, and has become a 
craftsman with his stick. "You think 
you're safely around him.” says New 
York's Billy Harris, “and suddenly this 
stick appears from nowhere and takes the 
puck away from you.” Statistically. Rob¬ 
inson led NHL defensemen with 85 
points this season, and his plus-minus rat¬ 
ing was a spectacular plus-107. meaning 
that when Robinson was on the ice the 
Canadiens scored 107 more goals than 
they gave up. The next best defenseman 
in the ratings finished with a plus-47. 

Robinson. Lapointe and Savard of¬ 
fered Goaltender Ken Dryden perfect 
protection in Game Two as the Cana¬ 
diens broke through the Islanders' stiff 
defenses for three late goals and a 3-0 
victory, giving them a two-games-to- 
nothing lead in the series. 

Potvin was inconsequential in both 
games at Montreal, rarely rushing the 
puck and repeatedly losing it to the Ca¬ 
nadiens’ persistent forecheckers. Back 
on his home ice Thursday night, though, 
the 23-year-old Potvin silenced, at least 


for the moment, those critics who claim 
he cannot singlehandedly lift his team in 
a big game. His performance was a mi¬ 
crocosm of a turbulent season during 
which he has had frequent personality 
conflicts with his teammates. He made a 
bad clearing pass that Montreal instant¬ 
ly converted into a 1-0 lead, then atoned 
for his mistake by tying the score with a 
neat goal-mouth tip-in past Dryden. Min¬ 
utes later Potvin made another bad clear¬ 
ing pass that Montreal turned into an¬ 
other instant goal and a 2-1 lead. But in 
the closing seconds of the first period Pot¬ 
vin got that goal back. too. beating Dry¬ 
den from in close. Obviously aroused. 
Potvin helped the Islanders take com¬ 
mand during the next two periods, and 
New York won impressively. 5-3. 

There was nothing Potvin or anyone 
else could have done for the Islanders 
two nights later in Game Four. For the 
first nine minutes Robinson. Lapointe 
and Savard permitted few opponents to 
cross the Montreal blue line, while at the 
other end of the ice the Canadien for¬ 
wards swarmed over Potvin and his 
teammates, forced countless careless 
passes and ripped three goals past Billy 
Smith. End of game. 

And now. barring a miracle Islander 
revival, the Montreal Three will gang up 
on Brad Park in the finals. end 



Rookie Milbury counts on Park's know-how 
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SOUTH AMERICA TAKES IT AWAY 


For the fourth time in 11 years a South American team spoiled America s Davis Cup hopes. Led by Guillermo Vilas, one of the 
biggest names in his country since Juan Perbn, and supported by unheralded Ricardo Cano, Argentina dumped the U.S. 3-2 

by Walter Bingham 


R elax. America, it’s not as if it never 
happened before. If Brazil, Ecuador 
and Colombia could all do it within the 
last 11 years, why should it come as a sur¬ 
prise that Argentina, led by Guillermo 
Vilas, bounced the U.S. out of the Davis 
Cup, 1977? When you have to travel 
6,000 miles on short notice and play on 
the other guy’s turf—a soft red clay he 
grew up on—before a screaming, drum- 
beating crowd that makes you feel like Il¬ 
linois at Ohio State, even a Ricardo Cano 


can begin to look like Bill Tilden. 

The coup de grUce came on Sunday 
when Vilas beat Dick Stockton in four 
sets to make it 3-1 Argentina, but the 
drum rolls started on Friday, when Cano 
joined Edison Mandarino, Miguel Ol¬ 
vera, Jairo Velasco and Ivan Molina, 
some of the giant killers who have turned 
South America into a graveyard for U.S. 
cup teams. Cano is 25, stocky and ranked 
61st on the world list. In other words, 
beatable. But not Friday at the Buenos 
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Aires Lawn—that’s right, lawn—Tennis 
Club. Not with his wife, mother, father 
and two brothers joining a crowd of 5,500 
to chant “Cano, Cano, Cano” every time 
Ricardo did something splendid. "Silen- 
cio, por favor," called the umpire repeat¬ 
edly. wasting his breath. 

The U.S. team had figured that Cano 
was the key to victory. Beat him twice, 
win the doubles and it wouldn’t matter 
how gloriously Vilas performed. Captain 
Tony Trabert was pleased with the 
draw—Stockton against what figured to 
be a nervous Cano in the opening match, 
then Brian Gottfried, hot all year, against 
Vilas, whom he had defeated in their last 
two meetings. Go to bed Friday night 
leading 2-0. Sweet dreams. 

Ca no was indeed nervous. “At the 
start, the middle and the end,” he said 
later. Stockton’s first serve was an ace. 
He won the game at love. He broke 
Cano’s serve and won his own again. Af¬ 
ter three games Cano had won two 
points. The drum in the bleachers was si¬ 
lent. Cano won a game, giving the crowd 
hope, but Stockton was hitting hard, and 
he closed out the first set 6-3. It hadn't 
taken long. Everything was going to plan. 

Remarkably, that was the only set the 
U.S. was to win all day. Cano began to 
hit shots that had the crowd yelling. 
"Toque, toque," meaning good touch. 
This was his home—slow clay—and he 
began to respond to the challenge. 

The crowd didn’t know it, Cano didn’t 
know it, but Stockton was in pain. In 
the third game of the second set he in¬ 
jured his back, a chronic problem for 
him. He wears a brace, and when he vol¬ 
unteered to play in place of Harold Sol¬ 
omon, who had to withdraw just before 
the competition, he warned that his back 
might act up. 

Cano won the second set 6-4. In the 
middle of it he swept eight straight points 
that had everyone in the stadium clap¬ 
ping to the beat of the drum. "Silencio, 


Willie, as his countrymen call him. gave his U.S. 
opponents—Gottfried and Stockton—the willies. 






por favor." The third set seesawed until 
Stockton led 5-4, serving. Cano ripped 
through four straight points, broke him 
at love and won 8-6. Cano won the 
fourth set 6-4, the match ending in fren¬ 
zy with fans flooding the courts and Cano 
heading for the dressing room. 

It was easily the most important win 
of his life. Friends pushed through to 
shake his hand, and presently his wife 
Claudia appeared at the edge of the 
crowd. Ricardo Cano may have been 61st 
on the world list, but in Buenos Aires at 
that moment he was numero uno. Well, 
make it dos. For even as Claudia was giv¬ 
ing him a hug, a roar from the stadium 
crowd above announced that Vilas had 
entered the arena. 

In Argentina 24-year-old Guillermo 
Vilas is, with the possible exceptions of 
Carlos Monzon, the middleweight cham¬ 
pion, and Jorge Luis Borges, the writer, 
the most famous person in the country. 
Willie, they call him. Swarthy, muscular, 
thick-chested, his long hair kept in place 
by a headband, he is Argentine tennis. 

Vilas had had a hard time warming 
up. A swarm of kids surrounded him as 
he was hitting on an outside court, threat¬ 
ening to take his racket, his headband, 
finally forcing him to flee. Inside the sta¬ 
dium he was more secure. If center court 
in Buenos Aires is home for Cano, it is 
heaven for Vilas. Going into the match 
he had not lost in singles there since 
1973—some 30 victories in a row. 

The U.S. contingent had hoped that 
Gottfried would break that string. Now 
it needed him to desperately. Instead, 
what followed was a nightmare. Gott¬ 
fried was never able to settle into the 
match, hitting the ball all over the sta¬ 
dium. Too often after serving he would 
take the return, drive it to Vilas’ back¬ 
hand and approach the net. Adios, 
amigo. The left-handed Vilas, with the 
best backhand in the game since Rose- 
wall was younger and winning, would 
simply rocket the ball past the onrush- 
ing Gottfried. 

The first set was a respectable 6-4, but 
then Gottfried’s world collapsed. Vilas 
won 6-0, 6-2, showing the appreciative 
crowd his entire arsenal of shots—big 
serves, delicate slices and, most of all, 
topspins that had Gottfried hitting the 
ball off his chin. Vilas was the champi¬ 
on, Gottfried the sparring partner. 

So where was Jimmy Connors on Fri¬ 
day. you ask? Indeed, the Argentines 
themselves were wondering, disappoint¬ 



ed by his absence even though it might 
have meant a different result. Well, Jim¬ 
my was in Vegas playing for the big 
bucks, but no one on the U.S. team held 
that against him this time, because Con¬ 
nors has a contract with Caesars Palace, 
where the tournament was held. Other 
absences have been harder to take. 

Trabert left the U.S. thinking he had 
two clay court specialists, Solomon and 
Eddie Dibbs, to play singles along with 
a doubles team of Sherwood Stewart and 
Freddy McNair, but when Trabert ar¬ 
rived in Buenos Aires he learned that Sol¬ 
omon was sick, and Dibbs, well. Eddie 
was too tired. 

To their credit, Stockton and Gottfried 
pulled out of the Vegas tournament and 
a chance at the $50,000 first prize and 
hurried to Argentina for $1,000 plus ex¬ 
penses. The Argentina Tennis Federation 
paid Vilas $5,000, and even that is small 
change compared to what Sweden pays 
Bjorn Borg for a year’s worth of Davis 
Cup play—$100,000. He gets that even 
if Sweden should lose in the first round, 
which it did this year. 

On Saturday, Stewart and McNair 
won a ho-hum doubles match to make it 
2-1, but they did not beat Vilas. Fearing 


some freak injury. Argentine Captain Os¬ 
car Furlong chose Cano and Elio Alva¬ 
rez. and they were simply not in the same 
class with the U.S. pair, soft clay or not, 
losing 6-3. 6-4, 6-3. The Argentine 
crowd wasn’t disheartened. Sunday, they 
felt, would be their day 

And so it was, but not without a strug¬ 
gle. Stockton, strapped tight and full of 
an assortment of pain-killers, played al¬ 
most errorless tennis to take the first set 
7-5. But Vilas gradually wore him down, 
winning the match and the deciding point 
for Argentina 6-2, 6-2, 6-2, scores that 
do not indicate the closeness and inten¬ 
sity of the play. 

With the final point Vilas disappeared 
under a sea of fans only to bob up again 
on their shoulders. He was carried full 
circle around the arena, passing the box 
of President Jorge Rafael Videla on the 
way. Both men saluted each other. The 
man in the box may have been a pres¬ 
ident. but the man on the shoulders of 
the crowd was a king. 

The final score became 3-2 when 
Cano lost to Gottfried in the last match. 
Nobody minded. If it hadn’t been for 
Cano. Vilas never would have gotten his 
ride around the stadium. end 
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COUPLE 
OF BABES 
IN 

THE WOODS 


Playoff neophytes Denver and Portland 
dashed in the NBA's most scenic series 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 


D epending upon which team you fan¬ 
cied. it was the Coming-of-Age Se¬ 
ries or the Exposing-the-Myth Series or 
even the Scries Nobody-Saw-Much-of- 
Outside -the -Picturesque -Wonderlands- 
of-Oregon-and-Colorado. In any case, it 
was a taut and exhausting competition 
that the Portland Trail Blazers and Den¬ 
ver Nuggets—hardly a couple of tradi¬ 
tional rivals—waged last week in the 
semifinal playofTs of the NBA Western 
Conference. 

While most TV attention was focused 
on the more glamorous pairings in the 
founding colonies (Philadelphia-Boston) 
and out on the California freeways (Los 
Angeles-Golden Slate) and even down 
along the Tex-Tax connection (Houston- 
Washington), the Portland vs. Denver 
matchup turned out to be the kind of clas¬ 
sic struggle not ordinarily associated with 
such babes in the NBA playoff woods. 

"Heart throbbers.” Denver Coach 
Larry Brown called the games in which 
his team always seemed to be on the verge 
of winning until some strange shot or of¬ 
ficial’s call or mental breakdown proved 
to be the Nuggets’ undoing. 

Indeed, though Portland led the se¬ 
ries 3-2 after losing to the Nuggets in 
Denver Sunday, the situation easily 
might have been reversed, so well-bal¬ 
anced and evenly matched were the ad- 
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versaries. The difference was that the 
young Trail Blazers seemed to grow and 
gain poise and confidence—not to men¬ 
tion the respect engendered by the ter¬ 
rifying gaze of their 6' 9" Forward Mau¬ 
rice Lucas—while, until the fifth game, 
the Nuggets unraveled and turned to 
fool’s gold amid injuries, self-doubt and 
the internal hickering that Brown had 
tried so hard to prevent. 

The imposing presence of Lucas, who 
has had the best year of any power for¬ 
ward in the NBA, influenced the series 
even before it started. In the regular sea¬ 
son Big Luke averaged 23.5 points and 
13 rebounds against the Nuggets, so 
Brown juggled his lineup, moving David 
Thompson to the backcourt and insert¬ 
ing veteran Paul Silas in the corner to 
cope with Lucas. 

But in Game One in Denver. Lucas 
found Silas no hindrance, scoring 11 bas¬ 
kets and taking down 13 rebounds. In¬ 
deed, in the final minutes the assignment 
of containing Lucas was given to Dan 
Issel. Nonetheless, with 11 seconds re¬ 
maining Portland trailed by a point. 
Thompson had just blown two chances 
to clinch the game, first by missing two 
free throws, then by whipping a pass out 
of bounds. Well, if the Nuggets didn’t 
want it, Lucas would take it. 

The Portland play was set up for Dave 
Twardzik to cut back door. Lucas didn't 
even glance his way. He backed-in Issel 
toward the basket, turned and sank a line- 
drive 14-footer that won the game 
101 — 100 . 

Afterward. Blazer Coach Jack Ramsay 
quieted the uproarious Portland locker 
room for his usual serious dissertation. 
Then he said. “First. Luke gets fined $50 
for not running the play.” The Blazers 
broke up. 

Lucas arrived in the NBA this season 
following a stormy career, in which he 
went from Schenley High in Pittsburgh 
to Marquette University to St. Louis and 
Kentucky of the ABA and. finally, to a 
hillside house in southwest Portland, 
where he resides with his stunning wife 
Rita, a graduate of Harvard’s John F. 
Kennedy School of Government and an 
assistant director of computer services 
for the city. 

Lucas’ reputation as a dukes-up intim- 
idator—considerably enhanced in the 

Lucas drives to the basket on Silas, who had his 
hands full against the chop-busting" forward 


mini-series with the Chicago Bulls when 
he punched out a trainer and nearly 
strangled a referee by pulling his whistle 
chain—as well as the fact that he plays 
second banana to Bill Walton, have kept 
him from being acclaimed as a super- 
star. As he says, somewhat paradoxically. 
“I’m no crazy boxing madman, but I just 
want them to know Luke is out busting 
chops. If I had this kind of year in New 
York. I’d be governor." 

Lucas had this kind of second game 
against the Nuggets: 13 for 17 from the 
floor and 29 points. Though Denver won, 
with Issel scoring 36, the 121-110 score 
was deceiving in that the Nuggets shot 
39 free throws to the Blazers’ 15. and 
Walton fouled out with 7:36 to go after 
two surprising calls. 

As the series moved to Portland, how¬ 
ever, Denver's problems multiplied. Both 
teams like to run and play tight, aggres¬ 
sive defense, but the Nuggets’ defense is 
based on overplaying the passing lanes 
and keeping the ball away from key peo¬ 
ple. But they could not keep it away from 
Walton, and when he got it they could 
not cheat on his receivers, because Wal¬ 
ton is the league's best passing center. 

In Game Three Thompson scored 40 
points, but Issel. hobbled by an infected 
toe, was not a factor. Lucas, who had 27 
before fouling out, was not around when 
the turning point came on a play the Nug¬ 
gets seem unable to make in pressure sit¬ 
uations—when they are behind, say. 

108-106 with 15 seconds left. 

That was the situation when Denver’s 
Jim Price, racing to the attack on a three- 
on-one fast break for the tying goal, fum¬ 
bled the ball. Walton alertly recovered it 
and quickly passed off for a Twardzik-to- 
Herm Gilliam layup, which sealed a 
110-106 victory. 

In Game Four. Issel still was immo¬ 
bilized. and Thompson got a couple of 
odd early foul calls, after which the Den¬ 
ver star raged and swore, was hit with a 
technical and played pitifully the rest of 
the evening. 

More? Portland's Bob Gross threw a 
behind-the-head pass to Walton that mi¬ 
raculously went in the basket for two of 
Gross' 25 points. At one stretch in the 
fourth quarter the Blazers had possession 
of the ball for nearly two minutes, tak¬ 
ing seven shots (none went in). Portland 
pulled away in the closing minutes for a 
105-96 win. 

"It must be the fates," Brown said of 
the preceding activity. 


But solid teams make their own breaks. 
During the regular season the Nuggets 
were 4-14 in games decided by five 
points or less; now they were in obvious 
disarray. 

Brown complained he had nobody 
who wanted the ball in the clutch except 
Thompson. “After this thing is over. I’m 
backing the truck up," he said, hinting 
at wholesale housecleaning. The truth is 
Denver already had traded away most 
of its character, only to get big-money 
malcontents in return. Silas and others 
have been critical of Brown since mid¬ 
season. Mack Calvin and Brown were 
bickering even during the Nugget guard’s 
28-point effort in Game Four. 

“The spirit isn’t here anymore.” said 
Forward Bobby Jones, who was strug¬ 
gling through his own poor series. 

“We've just got to suck it up." said 
Brown. “We're in the dance to die now." 

Renewed spirit, the twists of fate and 
a more normal, smaller lineup prevailed 
on Sunday when the high-flying Thomp¬ 
son. back at forward where he surely be¬ 
longs, had 18 points at the half and 27 of 
his game-high 31 after three quarters. By 
that time Denver, which had been in 
command all the way. led 83-77, Wal¬ 
ton and Gross were in desperate foul 
straits and Lucas was wandering through 
a puzzling malaise on the way to a nine 
for 23 shooting afternoon. Worse for the 
Blazers, Twardzik. the spark and soul of 
the backcourt, suffered a severe ankle 
sprain in the third period and was taken 
to the hospital. 

With nine minutes to go Denver led by 
10, but Gilliam, subbing for Twardzik. 
brought Portland back. With less than 
two minutes left, the gap was just five. 
The pattern seemed familiar (Thompson 
kepi ihmking. “Whai is this? Here we go 
collapsing again"), except that this time 
the score was lied at 101 at the buzzer. 
But now, instead of folding up in a close 
game—as they had all year, as they had 
all series, as they just had in the final min¬ 
utes of regulation—the Nuggets roared 
out into the overtime. Thompson scored 
right away. Issel tallied nine points and 
had two key rebounds (his totals were 23 
and 18), Reserve Center Marvin Webster 
blanketed Lucas with stiff defense, and 
Denver won 114-105. "Maybe we’ve got 
something left," said Brown, facing the 
prospect of having to meet the Blazers 
again in Portland the following night. "It 
will be fun to see what the Nuggets are 
made of now.” end 
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A NEW GENERATION OF BLUES FANS 

While the Olympians seemed to be suffering a post-Montreal letdown at the Drake Relays, a couple of unknowns took the 
opportunity to serve notice that the established stars better not stay down in the dumps for too long by Joe Marshall 


B eware the Post-Olympic Blues, a 
malady that reduces track and field 
athletes to talk of settling down to sell in¬ 
surance or buying real estate. The symp¬ 
toms were evident at last weekend's 
Drake Relays in Des Moines, Iowa. 

There is. however, one breed of track 
athlete immune to the Post-Olympic 
Blues: the sprinter. He doesn't have time 
for them. So while the rest of the track 
world has been clearing out the cobwebs. 
Auburn’s Harvey Glance and Texas’ 
Johnny Jones have been taking shots at 
the world record for 100 meters. They 
squared off at Drake for the first time 
this year in what was supposed to be the 
highlight of the young outdoor season. 
It wasn’t. Jones, understandably looking 
tired, edged Glance, who was bothered 
by a leg injury. Unfortunately, a Florida 
State hurdler named Mike Roberson beat 
both of them. That’s what you call the 
Drake Relays Blues. 

Glance and Jones weren't the only 


ones suffering from them. The previous 
day Mike Boil and Rick Wohlhuter bat¬ 
tled for 799 meters of an 800-meter race, 
only to be passed at the tape by a be¬ 
spectacled junior from Oklahoma named 
Randy Wilson. Let’s hit it for another 
chorus of those Drake Relays Blues. 

Interest in the duel between Glance 
and Jones had been building since the 
Texas Relays five weeks ago when Jones 
equaled the 100-meter hand-timed world 
record of 9.9. Last year the lAAF de¬ 
cided that henceforth only electrically re¬ 
corded times would count for world rec¬ 
ords in events up to and including 400 
meters. There was electric timing at the 
Texas Relays but it didn’t work. The three 
backup watches caught Jones in 9.80, 
9.85 and 9.94. and for a while it was re¬ 
ported that Jones had run a world rec¬ 
ord, breaking Jim Hines’ electrically 
timed 9.95. (You throw out the high and 
low watch and round off the middle one 
to the nearest tenth.) 


Then, a week later. Glance ran a 9.8 
hand-timed 100 meters at Auburn. There 
was electric timing at Auburn also and 
it didn't work there either. So much for 
the two best sprints of the year. Electric 
timing may not only have replaced hand 
liming, it may also have replaced world 
records. The backup watches at Auburn 
got Glance in 9.69. 9.75 and 9.8, which 
meant the first hand-timed 9.8 in histo¬ 
ry. The 1AAF rule regarding the switch 
to electric time is foggy, it being unclear 
whether the change had already taken ef¬ 
fect when Jones and Glance performed 
or wasn't scheduled to take effect until 
May I. In the latter case Glance would 
have the 100-meter record. In either case 
Jones has nothing. When asked about the 
situation he said. “I’m more confused 
about timing than anything else." Amen. 

Jones won /us due/ with 100-meter rival Glance 
but, away from the action, Roberson won the race. 
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Boit (right) and Wohlhuter were so busy eyeing 
each other that Wilson got by on the outside 

Sirengih is a key lo both Jones’ and 
Glance's success. “1 don’t believe speed 
builds speed.” says Texas Coach Cle¬ 
burne Price. "I think strength builds 
speed." Accordingly, he trains Jones, a 
running back last football season, as he 
would a quarter-miler. Glance also be¬ 
lieves in strength, but with him it is upper 
body strength. He is a weight lifter, a 
5' 1/i" 148-pounder who can bench- 
press 325 pounds. “When I run against 
taller sprinters. I need something to com¬ 
pensate for those taller legs.” he says. 
"When they put their legs on me, I put 
my arms on them. The faster you pump 
your arms the faster your legs move. You 
need strength in your arms to pump them 
hard for 100 meters.” 

Glance also has spring in his legs (he 
has a 25' 9 ’A" long jump this year). How¬ 
ever, there wasn’t much in his legs last 
Saturday but a knot. While anchoring a 
winning 880-yard relay team on Friday— 
and outrunning Jones in the process— 
he fell a spasm in his right thigh. He iced 
down the thigh overnight but couldn’t 
shake the pain while warming up on Sat¬ 
urday. ”1 knew 1 shouldn’t run.” he ad¬ 
mitted afterward, stretched out on a 
training table with an ice pack on his 
thigh, “but the people came to see me 
and I didn’t want lo let them down.” 

Meanwhile. Jones, as anchor man on 


three relay teams, was taking pan in sev¬ 
en races. When he got to the line for the 
sixth of them, the sprint against Glance, 
a 5.8-mph headwind was blowing at 
them. Glance burst out of the blocks first, 
but Jones passed him near the finish. Un¬ 
noticed in an outside lane. Roberson led 
most of the way to win in a slow 10.53. 
Jones did 10.58. Glance 10.61. Naturally, 
the electric timing worked. 

Roberson had raced Jones and Glance 
before, beating Jones in the 100 and 200 
meters in a quadrangular meet at LSU 
two weeks earlier and tying Glance's 10- 
fiat time while losing to him in a dual 
meet a week earlier. Roberson is primar¬ 
ily a hurdler, co-holder of the national 
high school record for 120-yard hurdles 
(13.2). and will return to his specialty for 
the rest of the season. A sophomore, he 
has been sprinting merely to quicken his 
pace for the 400-meter relay. 

While Roberson may fade out of the 
sprint scene, young Randy Wilson could 
become a fixture at 800 meters. For the 
last few years 800-meter races in this 
country have been the province ofWohl- 
huter and Kenyan Boil, a graduate stu¬ 
dent at Stanford. They figured to have last 
Friday’s race pretty much to themselves 
despite the fact that Wohlhuter. the 
bronze medalist at Montreal and the 
world record holder for 880 yards 
(1:44.1), admits he has been training less 
this season because he is trying to get his 
life-insurance career going. “I want to 
build equity in business as well as on the 


track” is the way he puts it. He and Boit 
led the whole way. the latter a step ahead 
and to the inside. Boit could feel Wohl¬ 
huter behind him; Wohlhuter was watch¬ 
ing Boil. “I was pulling up on Boit.” said 
Wohlhuter. “when suddenly I looked the 
other way and—whoompf!—that tall kid 
passed me. Randy Walker, is that his 
name? No. Randy Wilson.” 

Wilson, who went to high school in 
Knoxville. Iowa, 35 miles from Des 
Moines, got a rousing reception. His 
teammates mobbed him. His wife leaped 
out of the stands to kiss him. Boit came 
over and said to him, “You have a very 
good kick.” Then Boit and Wohlhuter 
jogged ofif together, asking each other. 
“Who was that guy?” 

Wilson’s 1:46.06 beat Boit by .07. 
Wohlhuter by .09 and his own previous 
best by three full seconds. Wilson also an¬ 
chored Oklahoma to a win in the sprint 
medley relay, and he won the meet's Out¬ 
standing Performer award. He could also 
have won an award for candor. 

Asked to reveal his 800-meter strat¬ 
egy. he replied. “I was shooting to finish 
right behind Boit and Wohlhuter. I just 
wanted to get a good time, in the mid- 
1:47s. About 10 yards from the finish I 
pulled even with them, and they didn't 
seem to pick up the pace. I expected them 
to leave me. I thought something was 
wrong. But Wohlhuter and Boit are still 
stories above my head.” 

Wilson also revealed that he has a su¬ 
perstition about eating spaghetti the 
continued 

















RELAY* continued 


night before a big race. Normally his wife 
cooks it, but she had been visiting her 
hometown the night before, so Wilson 
went to a restaurant. That says something 
else about him. He has a cast-iron stom¬ 
ach. Javelin thrower Richard George ate 
at the same restaurant, was sick all night 
and couldn’t compete. 

Not all the top-name performers were 
embarrassed. Francie Larrieu Lutz con¬ 
tinued her winning ways. Back in Sep¬ 
tember she wasn't sure she was going to 
run this year, but then she and her hus¬ 
band. sprinter Mark Lutz, decided to 
compete so they could spend the sum¬ 
mer together on the European circuit. 
Francie went on to win all 13 of her 1977 


indoor races. Mark, meanwhile, quit run¬ 
ning. Now Francie says she is too hooked 
to stop. Saturday she broke her own 
1,500-meter meet record by more than 
three seconds with a 4:15.66. 

Mac Wilkins, the Montreal discus gold 
medalist, and A1 Feuerbach finished one- 
two in the shotput. They have recently 
moved into a house Feuerbach bought 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains near San 
Jose, complete with a shotput landing 
area and a garage converted into a weight 
room. These were their first two consid¬ 
erations in house hunting. Did they both¬ 
er to look inside the houses they visited? 
“Only when it was convenient," said 
Feuerbach. “It’s a matter of priorities,” 


explained Wilkins. “Some people need a 
big car. Some need a sunken bathtub. 
Some need a shotput landing area." 

Feuerbach took the trouble to recite 
some lyrics he has written to accompany 
his guitar playing. A favorite is Shotput 
Blues. With verses like: 

I gotta girl but she don't know 
The difference between the shotput 
and the javelin throw. 

So let it rain and let it pour, I ain 7 
gonna throw the shot no more. 

He threw the shot 65' 2" at Drake, but 
Wilkins threw it eight inches farther to 
beat him. Perhaps that will inspire Feu¬ 
erbach to write some lyrics for that old fa¬ 
vorite, the Drake Relays Blues. 


THE OLD ORDER HOLDS AT PENN 

by Anita Verschoth 


As Philadelphia’s pro teams were slug¬ 
ging it out in the NBA and NHL play¬ 
offs. 29.647 spectators took last Satur¬ 
day off and went to Franklin Field to 
watch the finals of the 83rd Penn Relay 
Carnival. They were rewarded with some 
sizzling competition and, unlike those 
other track fans in Des Moines, they saw 


some Olympians produce the most heat. 
Leading the way was Herman Frazier, 
the 22-year-old 400-meter bronze med¬ 
alist at Montreal, who ran anchor for Ar¬ 
izona State on all three of its winning 
relays—400, 800 and 1,600 meters— 
which were good for a world record, a 
college mark and a triple that had not 
been accomplished at Penn since 1952. 

In the 800-meter relay the Sun Devils 


set their world record of 1:21.4. lower¬ 
ing by .1 second the mark shared by Ten¬ 
nessee and Italy. Perhaps more surpris¬ 
ing. considering that two of Frazier’s 
teammates. Tony Darden and Gerald 
Burl, also ran in all three relays, was Ar¬ 
izona Stale’s collegiate record in the 
1,600. the final running event of the day. 
They clocked a 3:01.9, bettering their 
own mark by .9 of a second. 

Favorites also rose to the occasion in 
two individual events. One was the men’s 
100-meter dash, in which local hero 
Steve Riddick faced Steve Williams and 
Don Quarrie. the Olympic 200-meter 
gold medalist. The other was the Ben 
Franklin Mile, which featured a battle 
among Wilson Waigwa of Kenya and 
Texas-EI Paso, who won the race in 
1975, Paul Cummings, the defending 
Penn Relay champion, and Steve Scott, 
the 20-year-old junior from the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Irvine who has 
emerged as America’s top new miler. 

For Riddick and Scott, the Penn Re¬ 
lays were especially significant, providing 
the first big test for each after successful 
indoor seasons. Riddick, a gold medal re- 
layist at Montreal who had dominated 
the sprints all winter, met the challenge 
in stride. He took the lead after 10 me¬ 
ters and won in 10.31. to Williams’ 10.33 
and Quarrie’s 10.34. “Winning is more 
important to me than the time," said Rid¬ 
dick. “I’m still sharpening up." 

For Scott, running a fast time had to 
suffice. “I doubt that winning the race 
will take anything less than a 3:53 or 
3:54,” he had said beforehand, and he 
proved to be right. 

continued 
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Diplomat Medallion 2-door (shown) 

base price.3 

Optional equipment 

Landau vinyl roof. 

Wire wheel covers. 

Whitewall tires. 

Total price of Diplomat Medallion 


$5313.00 


as shown 


•Manufacturer's suggested retail price in¬ 
cluding options shown above. Taxes, destina¬ 
tion charges, title, and additional equip¬ 
ment are extra. 


Optional leather and vinyl interior $208 extra 
(available on Medallion models only). 
















"DIPLOMAT. 

THAT FIENDISHLY SEDUCTIVE 
NEW CAR BY DODGE.” 




15522 as shown. More seductive luxury than you ever dreamed of... 
■n a manageable new size from Dodge. 


The look is classic. Sculptured. Strong. 
Underway, the car is assured. Solid. 


Its smoothness and substance belie Diplomat’s 



Bnanageable size and nimble wheelbase. 

I Inside, Diplomat’s optional seating fills the 
Hir with the heady smell of real leather. 

I The seats are very thick. Subtly contoured 
lo fit the body. 


You are confronted by beautifully simple, 
very complete instrumentation. You are surrounded 
by a wealth of fine touches and elegant 
appointments. 

The smooth V8 is standard. As are power 
brakes, power steering, and automatic transmission. 
The Diplomat. By Dodge. 

It’s very new. It’s very seductive. 

It’s available in both standard Diplomat models 
and more luxurious Medallion models. 

And it’s ready right now to be bought or 
At your Dodge Dealer’s. 

Diplomat A fiendishly 
seductive new car by Dodge. 


leased. 

© 


Dodge 




How last-minute travelers 
can get Travelers Cheques at the last minute. 
With the American Express Card. 



CARDMEMBER 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
DISPENSER. ANOTHER 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BENEFIT 


The time you need Travelers Cheques most 
is when you travel. 

With the American Express* Card you 
can easily get them anytime. Day or night. 
Weekends and holidays. At the American 
Express CardmemberTravelers Cheque 
Dispenser in selected major airports. So 
before you take off on a business trip, or 
vacation, you can buy up to $500 worth 
of Travelers Cheques per week. The 
minimum is a $100 packet. And these 
are American Express' Travelers 
Cheques...the most accepted 
Travelers Cheques around the world. 
Sign them and they’re safer than 
cash. First, Cardmembers must sign 


up for this special service. And authorize 
American Express to “electronically write 
checks" to your bank checking account for 
the Travelers Cheques you buy through the 
Dispenser. They can’t be charged to the 
Card, but you need the Card and your code 
number to use the Dispenser. 

If you would like more information on 
this service and other benefits of Cardmem- 
bership, as well as application H 
forms, just phone the toll-free H 
number: 800-528-8000. 'jMEWimi 
But please don’t wait until 
the last minute. Call now. 

The American Express Card. Don’t 
leave home without it. 














RELAYS continued 


Last January, Scott wangled an invi¬ 
tation to the Sunkist meet in Los An¬ 
geles by promising he would act as a rab¬ 
bit- He finished third. “After the 
Sunkist,’’ he said. “I decided that I would 
never be a rabbit again." Five weeks lat¬ 
er in the San Diego indoor track meet, 
he came in a surprise second to Waigwa 
in 3:56.5. Then, early in March, in the 
Meet of Champions at Irvine, he broke 
four minutes for the first time in an out¬ 
door mile, clocking a 3:57.8. and less than 
a hour later he ran the 800 meters in 

Scott led from the start in Philadel¬ 
phia. burning the first quarter in 58.6 and 
passing the half in 1:58.4. with only Ron 
Speirs of the New York Athletic Club 
and Cummings in close pursuit. Waig¬ 
wa, as usual, provided the suspense as 
he trailed in ninth and last place, as many 
as 30 yards back. Then, with 600 yards 
to go. Waigwa began to move up. Cum¬ 
mings took the lead before the gun lap. 
being clocked in 2:58.1 for three-quar¬ 
ters, but Waigwa was in fourth, ready to 
strike. The Kenyan’s final burst recalled 
the finishes of his countryman. Kip Kei- 
no. except that he did not fling a cap 
when he started his sprint. Instead he 
simply swept past Speirs. Scott and Cum¬ 
mings on the last turn and finished in 
3:53.8. having run the last quarter in 54.9. 
Scott finished second in 3:55.1 and Steve 
Foster of the Florida Athletic Associa¬ 
tion. a foot behind, was third in the same 
time. Speirs, Cummings and Ray Flynn 
of Eastern Tennessee State also were un¬ 
der four minutes. 

Waigwa may be the hottest miler from 
Kenya, but Scott, four years his junior, 
is clearly the brightest prospect for the 
U.S. since Tony Waldrop dropped out 
of sight. “If you lose to Waigwa,” said 
Scott after the race, "you’re not losing 
to a slouch. I’m still experimenting. I was 
trying to take it out faster, hoping to take 
the kick out of him, but I wasn't able to. 
Waigwa never tightens up. and he’s al¬ 
ways confident he can get you. At the 
end it was as if he were running a 220- 
yard dash." 

Later this month Scott looks forward 
to some experimenting when he races 
against Filbert Bayi, a much more famous 
front-runner, in Kingston, Jamaica. How 
does it feel to be billed as America's lop 
miler? “I haven’t proven myself yet,” says 
Scott. But as his first major outdoor per¬ 
formance indicates, he is certainly buil¬ 
ding up a strong case. end 
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The 
Choice 
Is Yours. 


- the new CROSS soft tip pens 
in Lustrous Chrome, 12 and 14 
Karat Gold Filled and Sterling Silver 
- each is mechanically guaranteed for 
a lifetime - at better stores worldwide 
From $12.00 to $25.00* 


"Suggested Prices 


CROSS' 

SINCE 1B46 

soft tip pens 


WE’RE THRIFTY. 
WE’RE COMING 
TO GET YOU. 



From Oklahoma 
call collect (918) 664-8844 


With competition beating rates on 
clean, new Chevrolets and other fine 
cars And by picking you up nght 
outside the baggage claim area and 
taking you to your departure gate 
We’re coming to get you with a 
top-to-bottom company policy of 
personalized service and savings at 
our Thnfty Rent-A-Car Centers 
Reserve your Thrifty car in 
advance For out-of-town 
reservations or information, see 
your travel agent or call our 
toll-free number • 

For locaJ service, call 
the Thnfty office in your 
city We’re coming to get 
you in all 50 States, in 
Canada and Europe 


Tt 


HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 


International Headquarters For maximum savings 

2424 N Shendan Road investigate our Special Account Ran 

Tulsa. Oklahoma 74151 Franchises available 








IBM Reports 


Information: there's growing agreement 


Human history has long been described in terms of Ages whose 
names reflect the stages of development through which mankind has passed: 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, the Iron Age and so on—down to the Industrial 
Age, which established the foundations of our modern society. 

Today, there is growing agreement that we have entered a new era, a 
post-industrial stage of development in which the ability to put information to 
use has become critical, not only to the essential production of goods, but to 
efforts to provide a better life for the individual, as well. 

This new era is being referred to with increasing frequency as the 
Information Age. 

Information in the Information Age 

Changes in our perception of information itself—its nature as well as 
its scope—have accompanied this profound shift of emphasis in our society. 

Much has been written about the so-called "information explosion." It 
has been pointed out, for example, that the number of technical journals 
published throughout the world today exceeds 100,000, and that the total 
body of technical information is now doubling every ten years. 

At the same time as the volume of information has been increasing 
dramatically, our understanding of the meaning of the term information itself 
has also broadened—to encompass a wide variety of timely data relating to 
"how things really are" across the whole spectrum of human activity. 

A heartbeat, for example, can be extremely meaningful inforjnation 
when recorded and analyzed on sophisticated electrocardiogram equipment. 
So can electrical impulses reflecting the load level in a power network, or 
numeric digits representing the availability of a seat for you on an air¬ 
plane—when processed by a modern computer. 

These and a wide range of similar types of data are clearly recognized 
today as information, the kind of information on which we increasingly de- 




Advertisement 


that it's the name of the age we live in. 


pend for the growth and health of our economy, the smooth functioning of our 
institutions—and, even more important, for the quality of our individual lives. 

Information—an inexhaustible resource 


Information is one of the few resources not in danger of exhaustion on 
this shrinking planet. It is unique because the supply is limitless, because it 
actually becomes more valuable with use and because—when properly man¬ 
aged and applied—it can greatly enhance our use of all our other resources, 
natural, human and economic. 

One reason, of course, that information has proved to be such a 
dynamic resource is the fact that there exists today a remarkable technological 
capacity for dealing with it rapidly and effectively. 

Through a vast array of electronic tools and techniques, mankind is 
able to accumulate, organize, store, interpret, retrieve and transmit informa¬ 
tion on a worldwide scale, in a volume, at a speed, and with an accuracy that 
would have been impossible barely two decades ago. 

It is also a technology that continues to grow and that has proved to be 
amazingly efficient in economic terms. As advance has followed advance, the 
cost of processing information has steadily declined. Since the 1950's, the cost 
of performing 100,000 calculations on an IBM computer has fallen from $1.26 
to less than one cent —and the downward trend continues. 


Putting information to work for people 

IBM makes many different products—from computers to copiers— 
but clearly, the essence of our business is information. 

Asa company, we are committed to exploring the limits of technology 
to find better, more imaginative and more productive 
ways to help put the benefits of this uniquely valuable 

resource to work for people. — . 




FOR THE MOMENT, 

ON THE SCENT OF ROSES 

Come Kentucky Derby Day, the chestnut colt may be thoroughly outclassed by 
Seattle Slew, but until then the owners of the Blue Grass victor can have high hopes 

by William Leggett 


A t one lime or another nearly every 
thoroughbred throws in a baffling 
race. There is no excuse, no explanation 
for the dismal showing. Such a perfor¬ 
mance can occur anytime, but when it 
happens 20 days before the Kentucky 
Derby, with a purse of S227.500 on the 
line, the failure is magnified and the 
alarm to those around the horse is un¬ 
derstandable. On April 17, For The Mo¬ 
ment entered the starting gale for the 
Hollywood Derby with a record that in¬ 
cluded no finish worse than second in 
10 starts. The horse had trained perfect¬ 
ly for the race. Furthermore, he was Hon¬ 
est Pleasure's little brother and in the pre¬ 
vious season had won the prestigious 
Cowdin and Belmont Futurity to stand 
close to the top of his generation. 

But that afternoon at Hollywood Park 
For The Moment finished a wretched sev¬ 
enth. and the colt’s owners (Gerald Rob¬ 
ins, Tim Sams and Peter Fuller), his train¬ 
er (LeRoy Jolley) and jockey (Angel 
Cordero Jr.) still cannot explain why. The 
colt was well placed throughout and free 
of trouble. But they didn't give up on 
their horse, and because they didn't the 
103rd Kentucky Derby could turn out to 
be something more than a canter for Se¬ 
attle Slew. 

Last Thursday. For The Moment won 
the $ 119,350 Blue Grass Slakes at Keene- 
land, finding the burgoo-like going to his 
taste. Behind him were 10 Derby hope¬ 
fuls. For The Moment broke swiftly, 
knocked off multiple-stakes winner Ru- 
thie’s Native handily and scored by near¬ 
ly two lengths. “This was not like the 
Hollywood Derby.” Cordero said. “This 
is another horse.” 

For The Moment certainly looked dif¬ 
ferent as he stood in the Blue Grass walk¬ 
ing ring. Jolley had equipped the coll 
with blinkers for the first time. “I had 
thought all along that For The Moment 
was a blinker horse,” Jolley said after 
the Blue Grass, “but he had run so well 
without them that I didn’t bother to use 
them. Why change equipment when 
things are going good, and until the Hol¬ 
lywood Derby the horse hadn’t really run 
a bad race. Maybe he didn’t like the track 
that day. I don’t know. But it was the 
kind of race that indicated something 
should be done. Before the Blue Grass 
we worked him in blinkers, and it seemed 
to perk him up.” 


Blinkers keep an animal’s concentra¬ 
tion focused on the task ahead, In ear¬ 
lier times—and in Europe to this day— 
they were a last resort, only being put 
on horses that were rogues or faintheart¬ 
ed. In the U.S. they are no longer con¬ 
sidered badges of bad conduct. In truth 
they often serve a good purpose—mak¬ 
ing a horse try harder—which For The 
Moment will certainly have to do to win 
this Saturday’s Kentucky Derby. 

He and Seattle Slew have met once, 
in the Champagne Stakes last fall at Bel¬ 
mont. The race was Slew’s first stakes ap¬ 
pearance and he outran For The Moment 
by nearly 10 lengths. “It was a mis¬ 
match,” Jolley says. “I’m a big fan of Se¬ 
attle Slew’s: he might be a super horse. 
Still, I’ve got to try him again." 

As part owner (12'/ 2 %) of For The Mo¬ 
ment, Boston’s Peter Fuller returns with 
a Derby starter for the first time since 
1968, the year his Dancer's Image won 
the race but lost the purse when Buta- 
zolidin was found in the coil’s urinal¬ 
ysis. It took the state of Kentucky nearly 
two years to straighten out that mess and 
declare the second colt across the line. 
Forward Pass, the winner. Ironically, the 
state now allows horsemen to use Bute 
and it is no secret that it has aided Der¬ 
by starters since. 

Traditionally, the Derby draws a star- 
studded field of humans as well as horses, 
and this year there will be as many base¬ 
ball celebrities in attendance as one can 
find in a courtroom. Commissioner Bow¬ 
ie Kuhn is expected, as are Hall of Famer 
Stan Musial, Yankee owner George 
Steinbrenner (who has an entry named 
Steve’s Friend) and Charles O. Finley of 
the A’s. As part of last week's trade that 
brought 20-game winner Mike Torrez to 
New York from Oakland, Steinbrenner 
threw in two box seats for Finley at the 
Derby and gave Charlie O. the right to 


lead Steve’s Friend out of the winner's 
circle should the colt end up there. 

If Finley wants his moment in the sun. 
he might well sign a deal with some oth¬ 
er owners, like Golden Chance Farm, 
whose Run Dusty Run was second in the 
Blue Grass. The colt is a street fighter 
who has been to the races 14 limes and 
finished first or second in 13 of them. 
Run Dusty is from the last U.S. crop of 
Dust Commander, the 1970 Derby win¬ 
ner, who is now at stud in Japan. 

Western Wind is another colt to con¬ 
sider. He is improving and was third in 
the Blue Grass despite being in trouble 
much of the way. And last Saturday at 
Churchill Downs, one of the best-named 
of the 3-year-olds earned his way into 
the race by winning the one-mile Step¬ 
ping Slone Purse. The colt is by Silver 
Screen from The Garden Club and is 
called Nostalgia. 

Unfortunately for those who want a 
made-in-Hollywood finish, Steve Cau- 
then. the nation's sensational apprentice 
jockey, is without a Derby mount. So, 
too. is Willie Shoemaker, who is having 
a remarkable season at the age of 45. Un¬ 
til last weekend it seemed that Shoe 
would ride Habitony, a late closer who 
won the Santa Anita Derby by passing 
13 horses in a spectacular quarter-mile 
burst, but Habitony will remain on the 
West Coast. Should anything happen to 
the other scheduled riders—suspensions 
or injuries—Cauthen or Shoemaker 
might still find a mount. 

But those who prefer to play jockeys, 
not horses, will find Cordero on For The 
Moment, the best bet to upset Jean Cru- 
guet on Seattle Slew. The Puerto Rican 
rider has taken two of the last three Der¬ 
bies. This time he is a rival of Trainer 
Laz Barrera, who last year gave him a 
leg up on Bold Forbes (whom the jock¬ 
ey dubbed the “Puerto Rican Rolls- 
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Rigged out with blinkers, which kept him hustling. For The Moment slogged home ahead of the gritty Run Dusty Run and the unlucky Western Wind (on rail). 


Royce”). On Saturday, Barrera will sad¬ 
dle Affiliate, who ran second in the Hol¬ 
lywood Derby. For those who like long- 
priced Latin entries there is another colt 
to be considered in the Derby—Pape- 
lote. So far the gray has looked more like 
a 1948 Ford than a Rolls, having failed 
to win in nine starts. 

The odds on any colt winning the Run 
for the Roses are exceedingly long. Fig¬ 
uring them by the number of 3-year-olds 
registered, the odds this year are 27,793 
to 1. Nevertheless, at week’s end the 
Churchill Downs Race Book in Las Ve¬ 
gas was offering Seattle Slew at I to 5, 
meaning that a successful $2 bet on Slew 
would pay a 40e profit. Indeed, the colt 
is so strong a favorite that in Vegas no 
place or show bets are being accepted 
on him. Should the same odds be reflect¬ 
ed at Churchill Downs, Slew could be 
the shortest-priced Derby winner ever. 
Triple Crown victors Count Fleet and Ci¬ 
tation paid 52.80 and share the record 


for the lowest Derby payoff. Secretariat 
returned 55. Fifteen of 28 odds-on fa¬ 
vorites have won Derbies, but five of the 
last eight have failed. 

Seattle Slew may indeed be an extraor¬ 
dinary thoroughbred, deserving of all the 
money and praise being bestowed on 
him. Or he may be just a good horse fac¬ 
ing weak opposition. The day that For 
The Moment ran so poorly in the Hol¬ 
lywood Derby, Trainer Charlie Whitting- 
ham gave his opinion about judging clas¬ 
sic colts before the Triple Crown races. 
Whittingham has handled more than 270 
stakes winners and has led the nation in 
earnings for five of the past seven years. 
“Racetrackers do the same thing every 
spring,” he said. "It’s in their blood. 
Come April they declare. This is a bad 
bunch of 3-year-olds.’ It’s part of the 
knocking game. But by the end of the sea¬ 
son the same people are saying, Those 
horses weren’t nearly as bad as every¬ 
body thought. Look what they did.’ ” 


What Seattle Slew has to do next Sat¬ 
urday is handle the tight, confining pad- 
dock at the Downs without getting stirred 
Up. then go onto the track and face that 
cacophony of yelling people and blaring 
bands, and finally drive through the ee¬ 
rie "Wall of Noise” at the top of the 
stretch caused by the shouting masses. 
And, oh yes, he has to prove that he can 
run a mile and a quarter with harass¬ 
ment every step of the way. The unde¬ 
feated Slew has had fewer starts (six) than 
any of the other certain runners in the 
race, and a tactic that has been used 
against him before—that of opposing 
jockeys screaming at him during the 
course of a race—is certain to be em¬ 
ployed again. But if you come home in 
front at 27,793 to 1, you’ve got to be 
something very special—and if you come 
out rolling a seven, you are more than 
just lucky. 

Turn the page for a shed row look at some Derby 
starters that you might draw in your office pool 
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DERBY PREVIEW continued 


WHAT S A HORSE 



Rut hies Native (14 to 1) is pony-sized and brown He 
had lour victories early in the season but has not been the 
cat 's meow since stepping on a nail. 



Sir Sir (40 to 1) was unlucky at birth. His dam stepped 
on his right hind ankle, deforming it. He’s always scrubbed "At 
least the rest of him can look beautiful," his groom says. 



For The Moment (15 to I) would he down on the job. given 
the chance. He may be Slew's toughest foe. but his trainer 
says. “There's no great accomplishment in finishing second." 
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TO DO WHILE 
WAITING FOR... 


He eats, he sleeps, he's scrubbed and grazed. And 
chances are he's somebody's pet, for to have a Derby 
colt is the next thing to Nirvana for most owners 



Affiliate (25 to 1) used to have tiny holes in his 
blinkers so he could see his foes. He did not see 
them well enough, so the holes were enlarged 


Pape tote (50 to 1) is the Latin long shot, whose 
name means "big piece of paper ." Even his 
handlers expect him to be blown away 


Giboulee (8 to 1) is Canadian-bred and also has 
a fitting name. A loose translation of the French is 
"ice storm." The colt has a frigid personality. 











Coined Silver (15 to 1) is not money in the bank but a sterling 
prospect lor a creditable Derby finish. He hankers for 
dandelions, offered here by Trainer Timmy Poole. 


Nostalgia (40 to 1) made hearts flutter with a win in 
the Stepping Stone. The colt is "sound as a bell of brass.'' 
his trainer says, which recommends him. 



Steve's Friend (10 to 1) is 
owned by Yankee boss George 
Steinbrenner. but Charlie 
Finley claims he 'll lead the 
horse from the winner 's circle 
if the occasion should arise. 
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DERBY PREVIEW continued 


A GUNNYSACK 
THAT’S FULL 
OF QUIRKS 

A horseman never commits suicide.” 

says owner Nathan Perlmutter, “be¬ 
cause there’s always tomorrow.” Yet the 
dominance of Seattle Slew over this 
year’s 3-year-olds is testing the resolve 
of horsemen to abide by the conventional 
wisdom that no matter the adversity, life 
must go on. 

Upwards of a dozen owners remain 
anxious to compete for second place in 
the Derby. Most, of course, don’t admit 
that their goal is to be bridesmaid. In 
the world of horse racing, that would be 
unseemly rhetoric. Smiley Adams, who 
trains the Derby hopefuls Run Dusty Run 
and Bob’s Dusty, says, “I like my chanc¬ 
es as good as anybody else’s. including 
Seattle Slew's.” Later, questioned more 
closely about his horses. Adams said. 
“Well, they are better than two empty 
stalls.” 

Perhaps because first place in the Der¬ 
by has already been spoken for (although 
Osvaldo Canet, trainer of Papelote, de¬ 
clares that “all the super horses get beat 
once”), interest focuses on the quirks, 
quaint stories and impossible dreams of 
a group of horses and horse people 
known as The Others. Or, if you’re giv¬ 
en to derision. The Fodder. 

Nathan Perlmutter and his wife Ruth 
are members of Seattle Slew’s supporting 
cast. They own Ruthie’s Native, are not 
wealthy in horse-owner terms and, de¬ 
spite Ruthie's eighth-place finish in the 
Blue Grass, intend to start him in the 
Derby. He’s the first and only racehorse 
in the Perlmutter barn, and Nate says, 
"It’s fun for us because we have no cal¬ 
luses of experience over our emotions." 

Perlmutter is an executive of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith in 


New York City; Mrs. Perlmutter. a so¬ 
ciologist who confesses her affection for 
do-good programs, went back to work 
to pay for Ruthie, his training, groceries 
and plane tickets. 

They bought Ruthie’s dam for $15,000 
and were offered $17,500 for Ruthie 
when he was foaled. But. says Mrs. Perl¬ 
mutter, “all of a sudden, it was like sell¬ 
ing your child.” Later, the offer was 
$100,000. then $400,000. “Everybody 
thought we were so very cool." says Perl¬ 
mutter. “Actually, we were stunned." As 
the numbers grew to boxcar size. Mrs. 
Perlmutter considered it all—and cried. 
“I am the typical Jewish mother with this 
horse. I do everything but bring him 
chicken soup.” So far this year. Ruthie 
has won $158,315. Says Perlmutter. 
“This is like your son growing up to be a 
doctor. Isn’t that what every parent 
wants?" When Ruthie's ability is ques¬ 
tioned. Trainer Gene Jacobs sniffs. “He 
may not be a super horse, but he’s my 
super horse.” 

While it appears Ruthie's Native will 
make the Derby, many others get right 
to the stable gate at Churchill Downs be¬ 
fore calling it quits. Like Cathy’s Reject, 
who was Derby-bound until he staggered 
to a sixth-place finish in the Blue Grass. 
Sad. for Cathy would have been a sen¬ 
timental choice. He bites, kicks, doesn’t 
pay attention, has been known not to try 
and has a running style that leads friends 
to call him Tank. In other words, he’s ter¬ 
ribly human. He sports a big head in re¬ 
lation to his body and is thoroughly ugly. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack Lee of Tarzana. Cal¬ 
if. bought him for $13,000 and sent in 
three names for approval, all of which 
were rejected. Then they tried to sell him 
at auction when the trainer reported that 
the horse's front and rear ends showed 
no evidence of cooperating with each 
other. Bidding stopped at $3,000, so the 
Lees bought him back in disgust. Their 
daughter Cathy, 16. said. “I want this 
horse nobody wants.” Ergo, the name. 
This year he has won nearly $40,000 and 
thus has achieved a measure of beauty. 
But Nina Lee couldn’t bring herself to 
send him to the Derby. "He’s too nice a 
horse. I don’t want to break his heart." 

Then there’s Western Wind, who likes 


peppermint candy (it must be red and 
white striped) which he prefers to fol¬ 
low up with carrots—10 each day. Bui 
his main love is a 6-month-old dog. part 
Schnauzer, named Prudence, which he 
likes to nip on the ear or drag by the 
neck. Prudence suffers such indignities 
with good grace. Other Wind compan¬ 
ions are a rooster (Ken) and a hen (Tucky) 
purchased for $3 each to entertain him 
with their scratching. 

Before winning the Illinois Derby. 
Flag Officer’s main claim to fame was 
having kicked out a plate-glass window 
in Chicago after a race. He is an invet¬ 
erate stall walker, so now his front feet 
are hobbled by a gunnysack. For those 
who believe in omens. Flag Officer was 
delayed a day getting to Churchill Downs 
when his van broke down. 

For The Moment would have liked to 
have been stranded all week on the turn¬ 
pike. “The only thing he likes better than 
a day off.” says one observer, “is two 
days off." Moment’s trainer. LeRoy Jol¬ 
ley. says. “Most of my good horses have 
worked good. I must admit it gave me a 
calmer feeling." 

Jean L. Levesque, a Canadian, owns 
Giboulee and Fort Prevel, both of whom 
figured to run in the Derby. But as a re¬ 
sult of dismal Blue Grass performances. 
Fort Prevel will not start and Giboulee 
has lost some backers. Giboulee’s off¬ 
track deportment is awful, and his train¬ 
er. Jacques Dumas, says. “Mostly he’s a 
big, unruly bully." Like most everyone 
else. Levesque suspected Slew’s domi¬ 
nance. which is why, in March, he offered 
owner Karen Taylor $1.5 million for half 
interest in her horse. Turned down, he 
sniffed. “I’d take it if it were me.” 

Other promising 3-year-olds have fall¬ 
en to injury or illness (among them. Royal 
Ski. who wrenched an ankle; Clev Er Tell, 
who fractured his knee: Cormorant, who 
got a fever) while others have dropped 
out because their talent called in sick. 
“Without Slew,” says Affiliate’s trainer, 
Laz Barrera, “the Derby is all even.” 

That is enough to make a Nathan Perl¬ 
mutter hope. “There is little in life," he 
says, “other than racing, that gives you a 
statistical chance to get to Nirvana.” 

—Douglas S. Looney 
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H is main trouble, says Duane Bobick, 
sprawled on the bed in a cluttered 
motel room 90 miles southeast of Los An¬ 
geles, is that he was born about 100 years 
too late. “I’m just like those old trap¬ 
pers,” he says. "They weren’t as inter¬ 
ested in hunting the game as they were 
in seeing what was ahead over the next 
hill. That’s me.” 

Bobick is a heavyweight fighter who 
has yet to trap any big game, his most im¬ 
pressive victory so far being one over the 
often-defeated Chuck Wepner. Ah, but 
look what lies over the next hill: Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden and a nationally tele¬ 
vised fight next week against third- 
ranked Ken Norton, one of the two 
fighters who have whipped Muhammad 
Ali. If Bobick should beat Norton, over 
the next hill might be a bout with Ali him¬ 
self for the heavyweight championship. 

Although the smart money says the 
sky is more likely to fall than Bobick is 
to beat Norton, these are heady days for 
a 26-year-old who has inched upward in 
the ranks during the last few years by 
fighting no-name opponents in places of¬ 
ten lacking bright lights. Bobick will 
come out of the Garden with $250,000: 
his biggest previous payday was $50,000 
for Wepner. All that cash for a man who 
has said. “I’m a fair boxer, a fair punch¬ 
er, but I put it together and it works." 

Put that another way: a white man 
who says he’s not great. Bobick is that 
rare, endangered creature, a White Hope, 
and thus, under certain circumstances, 
potentially hot box office. The boxing 
world got pumped up over him before 


the 1972 Munich Olympics. It seemed 
likely that Bobick would win a gold med¬ 
al without breaking a sweat, then pro¬ 
ceed to wow the professional fight game. 
But Cuban Teofilo Stevenson loused up 
that scenario in the quarterfinals at Mu¬ 
nich, and Bobick’s career went into 
eclipse. Now he is back from the dark 
side of the moon. 

From last January until the end of 
April. Bobick spent most of his days in¬ 
side the former Beaumont (Calif.) High 
School, skipping rope, punching bags and 
bodies and in general trying to act as 
though it is no upset that he is going to 
be in the same ring with Norton, the man 
who broke Ali's jaw. Why should Nor¬ 
ton fight Bobick? Norton’s share of the 
purse—$500,000—is reason enough. But 
there are others. “If Bobick and his peo¬ 
ple want to fight me. I guess they don’t 
think much of me,” Norton says. “I'm in¬ 
sulted.” Norton’s trainer. Bill Slayton, 
says, “We sure didn’t want to fight any¬ 
one who could possibly beat us. Bobick 
was the safest one.” In the Bobick camp. 
Trainer Eddie Futch, who used to be 
Norton's trainer, insists. "Boy, has Nor¬ 
ton got a surprise coming.” 

In which case Norton would have a 
lot of company. Many believe that Bob¬ 
ick, despite his 38-0 professional record 
and No. 5 ranking, has some marshmal¬ 
low in him. Typical of his critics is Don 
Riley, a columnist for the St. Paul Pi¬ 
oneer Press, who offers this analysis of 
how Bobick has gotten so far: "By beat- 
ingold ladies, roundheeled has-beens and 
clowns moonlighting in the Shrine Cir¬ 


cus." A manager says. “I have nothing 
against Bobick at all, except that he can’t 
fight.” Bobick himself says, “All I am is 
a dumb country boy who learned a few 
tricks of the city slickers." The main trick 
he learned is that you don’t have to fight 
the biggies to be a biggie yourself. Since 
October 1975, Bobick’s victories have 
come over Rochell Norris. Scrap Iron 
Johnson. Randy Neumann, Larry Mid¬ 
dleton, Scott LeDoux, Bunny Johnson. 
Chuck Wepner and Young Sanford 
Houpe—a group that likely hasn’t signed 
50 autographs altogether. 

Bobick doesn't flinch when the litany 



HE’S NOT PRETTY, 
HE’S JUST PERSISTENT 

Sometime boy gravedigger and Olympic flop, Duane Bobick, the Great White 
Hope of the moment, approaches a nice payday with favored Ken Norton 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 
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of criticism is recited. “People don't take 
me seriously,” he says. “First, because 
they feel like I let them down in the 
Olympics and, second, because I'm white 
and therefore can't possibly fight.’' But 
there also are Bobick defenders, most no¬ 
tably Ali’s trainer. Angelo Dundee. “I 
know what a lot of fight people say about 
Duane.” says Dundee. "That he’s slow, 
he telegraphs his punches, all that But I 
call him a persistent sucker. He can take 
a punch and he just keeps coming at you. 
I say Bobick has a tremendous shot.” 

Dundee is not totally impartial: an Ali- 
Bobick match could be a financial block¬ 


buster. Ali could mouth a few chords on 
the whitc/black theme—and even in this 
day and at his age perhaps inflame the im¬ 
pressionable. (Bobick insists that Ali told 
him privately, “You're gonna be the 
heavyweight champ.") Talk of skin col¬ 
or amuses Bobick, whose manager (Joe 
Frazier), trainer (Futch), assistant trainer 
(Murphy Griffith) and most of his spar¬ 
ring partners are black. “What I really 
am," says Bobick. “is the Great Black 
Hope." 

Nevertheless, an Ali-Bobick battle 
could have strong appeal. There would 
be the folk hero and people's champ who 


has done everything, been everywhere, 
beat everybody and said everything, 
against the personable Olympic flop 
("After Munich, my spirit was dead") 
who has shown grit in climbing back. 

Bobick is a more mature person than 
he was in Munich: whether he is a fight¬ 
er of merit must await closer inspection. 
He hints that, against Norton, he will al¬ 
ter his “persistent sucker" style when he 
says, “I know now there’s no lost pride 
in backing up or running away in a fight. 
I just tell myself I'm doing it to get a bet¬ 
ter view of the situation.” Good think¬ 
ing. since a close view of Norton would 
put Bobick in position to receive the pun¬ 
ishing Norton right uppercut. Dundee 
points out that Norton typically puts “his 
right foot in the bucket, which makes it 
hard for him to back up”—for what that’s 
worth. And the Bobick people expect 
Duane to work on Norton’s body be¬ 
cause. in the timeworn phrase, if you 
kill the body, the head dies." 

If Bobick is slow on his feet, slow with 
his hands and awkward with his left jab. 
he does have a decent straight right hand. 
(When Norton employs a straight right, 
he often fails to clench his fist.) And Bob¬ 
ick keeps banging away. Obviously. 
Futch. who was in Norton’s corner when 
Norton beat Ali and in Frazier’s corner 
when Joe whipped Ali. wouldn't ever put 
Bobick down. He isn’t worth a dime as a 
PR man, though. “I’m a trainer, not a ma¬ 
gician," says Futch. “If a fighter doesn’t 
have it. only God can help him." Any 
comment on Bobick’s style, Eddie? "1 
have always favored effectiveness over 
form. Duane is effective.” 

And. sometimes, philosophical. “I 
have this understanding about work," 
Bobick says. “It has to be done. You 
work, you sweat, you feel the aches and 
your body cries. Then you take a hot 
shower and lie down. That’s what life is 
all about and it feels good.” But when 
he spars, he looks terrible. “I'm a pansy 
in training," he says. “I don't wanna hurl 
nobody. Besides, who cares? The idea is 
to have all your bad days in the gym." 
Some of the worst occur when Futch tries 

continued 
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DUANE BOBICK continued 



Selecting his words carefully. Eddie Futch says of his fighter. "I'm a trainer, not a magician. 


to teach him ring strategy. Once, in frus¬ 
tration. Bobick hurled his gloves to the 
floor. He says, “It’s like Eddie keeps 
showing me a quarter and a penny and I 
keep getting'em mixed up." 

But if Bobick’s boxing ability may be 
suspect, his affability is not. "Personality 
is about half of everything you do.” he 
says. Bobick is no strutter and insists he 
wouldn’t think of himself as a big star 
until, well, say. he had held the title as 
long as Joe Louis (12 years) and made as 
much money as AM. A local newspaper¬ 
man says, “Hello. Mr. Bow-bick. Gee. 
I'm just a small-town reporter." Says 
Duane. “That's O.K. I'm just a small¬ 
town boxer.” 

This fight originally was scheduled for 
March but was put off after Bobick. ac¬ 
cording to Futch. suffered a dislocated 
cartilage in his left side while sparring 
with his brother Rodney. The delay 
seems not to have hampered either fight¬ 
er. although Norton says, “I could have 
used the money to pay my taxes.” 

The fact that Bobick has sweated riv¬ 
ers trying to amass enough money to in¬ 
terest the IRS is the key to his prospects. 
“People think you have to be black and 
hungry to be the champ,” he says. “Well. 
I’m white and hungry.” 


Duane Bobick is one of 12 boys (two 
have died) and one girl born poor in Bow- 
lus, Minn. The oldest. LeRoy. 27. ex¬ 
plains, “For us. a ghetto was where the 
rich people lived.” LeRoy once joked that 
Duane was weaned on Kool-Aid because 
milk was too expensive. When he was a 
seventh-grader, the Bobicks lost their 
house to the bank; father Bobick failed 
to meet the monthly payments. Today. 
Duane's parents are on partial welfare; 
his father, a plasterer, is just getting back 
to work after a few years of poor health. 

Graves in Bowlus are dug by Bobick's 
father, as they were by his father. This 
task also once fell to Duane, who would 
stick a torch to the frozen ground (graves 
then went for S25 in the winter. $20 in 
summer) and work his way down to the 
required 5‘/2-foot depth. “The hole would 
be deeper than me and I'd throw that 
dirt up over my head and half of it would 
slide back down in the hole,” Duane re¬ 
calls. “That teaches you persistence. " 

“Everyone thought Duane was the 
good one in the family. We didn’t want 
them to be disappointed.” says LeRoy. 
To this end, other Bobicks always seemed 
willing to take the rap for Duane's mis¬ 
deeds. Like when things began to be 
missed from cars around the church in 


nearby Little Falls, where the Bobicks 
worshiped. “Duane was the lookout at 
the church,” LeRoy says, “and when the 
cops were picking me up. there was 
Duane looking out—for himself.” When¬ 
ever things went wrong in Bowlus, which 
is 80 miles north of Minneapolis, and lat¬ 
er in Little Falls, where the family lived 
for a time, people generally were of the 
opinion that “the Bobicks did it.” They 
would generally be right. 

Last Christmas. LeRoy was charged in 
connection with a barroom brawl in 
Bowlus. Brother Rodney had his mo¬ 
ments in the neighborhood not long ago 
when he snatched a wig off a woman’s 
head. She was not amused: a barstool 
went through the air, later a gun appeared 
and then things started going seriously 
downhill. (That situation was later settled 
in court with a suspended jail sentence 
and a one-year banishment from the 
county for Rodney.) “In Bowlus,” says 
Duane, "all you can do is drink. But Lit¬ 
tle Falls is much different. There you can 
play Bingo and drink. Growing up for me 
was lonely. Then I chose a lonely profes¬ 
sion.” To this day he loves solitaire. 

Family loyalty suffered an occasional 
lapse among the Bobicks. Brother LeRoy 
recalls that “a bunch of guys would be 
fighting me and Duane. It was always 
the town against us. And if we started los¬ 
ing. Duane didn’t mind changing sides, 
and the next thing I knew he’d be beat¬ 
ing the hell out of me.” 

Duane naturally gravitated to gyms, 
and when he joined the Navy he was be¬ 
friended by Murphy Griffith, uncle of the 
former boxing champ. Emile. Griffith 
had a look at Bobick and said. “I can’t 
work miracles, but let’s try." Words like 
“miracles" seem to keep cropping up in 
Bobick’s career. 

After some early head-inflating box¬ 
ing success. Duane went to Munich, 
where he had his darkest day since the 
old gang fights back home in Bowlus. 
Bobick eventually signed with a Denver 
cable-television executive. Bill Daniels, 
for a bonus of $25,000 and 50% of the 
gross purses after expenses. However, in 
his 25th fight while in Daniels’ employ, 
he earned only $445.80. Bobick bought 
out of this deal for between SI 07.500 and 
$150,000. the ultimate figure depending 
on how well Bobick does in the next 18 
months. Daniels says, “I didn’t want to 
lose him. But when athletes get unhap¬ 
py, they don’t perform. I thought he 
would be the heavyweight champ and I 
continued 
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Check the facts: 


Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabout 


1. Low price plus ... Pinto starts 
out with a low price But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
climbing steep hills, passing quickly, 
and entering highways confidently. 
Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
it a comfortable, stable ride. And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 
and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
responsive handling. 

2. Excellent mileage. 


3. Scheduled maintenance 
reduced ^ ^ 

^ 353 * 

• Over the past four years, more than 
75% of the scheduled maintenance 
requirements on Pinto's 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim¬ 
inated. That's an estimated reduction 
in costs of $355. 

• So today, the base Pinto's average 
scheduled service is estimated at only 
$186 for the first 50.000 miles. 

Based on Ford's Service Labor Time 
Standards Manual, a S13 50 labor rate, and 
suggested retail oartspricesm eltect8/31/76 


4. High resale value. 

Pinto consistently has high resale value. 
Compare Pinto’s resale prices to Vega's, 
for exa/nple: 


Used Car Retail Prices, January 1977 


MODEL 

YEAR 

VEGA 

PINTO 

Pinto 

Advantage 

1973 

SI,264 

$1,489 

$225 

1974 

$1,572 

$1,861 

$289 

1975 

S 1,958 

$2,306 

$348 


Source: National Average N A D A Used Car Guide 


It’s easy to see why most small cars 
have a tough time beating Pinto’s built- 
in and lasting value. 

And more... 

• Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

• Roomy, comfortable interior. 

• Exciting options. 

• Rugged unit-body construction. 

• The oest rust and corrosion pro¬ 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

• More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
ford puts it on wheels. 


















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Decisions...decisions 


Pall-Mall 100's.19 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. 

ntconnB av.per cigarette. FTC Report Dec.76. 
'Pall Mall-Filter King... 18 mg. “tat'', 1.2 mg. 
nicotine ev. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec.'76. 
foil Mall Extra Mild ... 7 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. 
.nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 







y r »\Mn n 


Only 7 mg. tar. 

Lower than all the Lights. 


c °norSJ 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette- 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter.* . 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right. 







“Before I found Vat 69 Gold, 

I made excuses for my Scotch. 

Now I look for excuses to celebrate!’ 






‘I used to put my 
whisky in a decanter 
so nobody could tell 
the brand. People 
would accuse me of 
affectation, and 
worse. But serving 
prestige Scotch 
meant a week of box lunches. Then I 
discovered Vat 69 Gold.That impressive 
Vat Gold label on the outside. That 1 
impressive quality Scotch on the 
inside. At last, a good Scotch with 
a painless price tag. Now, I’m big 
on birthdays. Mine. Eli Whitney’s. 
Douglas Mac Arthur’s. Would 
SunYat Sen’s be too much?” 


Vat 69 Gold. The upwardly 
mobile Scotch. 


Blended Scotch Whisky. 86 Proof. Sole U.S. Importer: National Distillers Products Co.. New York. 






DUANE BOBICK continued 

still think so. To have a champ, that 
would be life’s thrill.” 

So Bobick signed on with Frazier, and 
currently receives 47% of the gross purs¬ 
es plus pension benefits, with all boxing- 
related expenses paid by Frazier. *i got 
in the ring with Bobick and he took some 
of my best shots. I decided he had po¬ 
tential,” Frazier says. Ironically. Frazier 
didn’t want Bobick to go against Nor¬ 
ton, a longtime Frazier friend. “He’s my 
very good partyin’ buddy.” says Frazier. 
"We have big fun together." But, says 
Joe. he was overruled by others. Just the 
other day, Norton saw Frazier and said. 
“What are you doin’ puttin' that white 
boy on me?” These days Joe is wrapped 
up in his activities as a song-and-dance 
man, and he doesn’t take credit for Bob¬ 
ick. This might be because he under¬ 
stands that blame often quickly follows 
credit. But why is it that people persist 
in saying Bobick can’t fight? i don’t 
know—but they said the same thing 
about Joe Frazier," says Frazier. 

Bobick likes to say he began boxing 
“when the doctor slapped me on my rear 
and I hit him with a left hook." Nice 
line, but impossible; everyone knows 
Bobick never had a left hook until he 
was taught one by Frazier. "Duane is 
pretty good at it,” says that master of 
left hooks, “but even now it's no big snap¬ 
py punch.” 

As recently as 1975, Bobick earned 
SI5,000. In 1976, it was $61,000. This 
year? “A bunch." If he loses to Norton? 
"It won’t be the end of the world.” says 
Duane. “Life already has nailed me a lot 
of shots. I’ll be O.K. And some day not 
too far away I can give up this manly art 
of getting belted around.” 

Bobick admits he once had a fear of 
dying “before I accomplished anything." 
but now feels he has met most of his 
goals. He wants to improve his brothers, 
which explains why at a banquet in Ma¬ 
nila he hurled an olive pit across the table 
that hit LeRoy between the eyes, then in¬ 
structed. "Don't blow on your soup. It’s 
not polite.” He says he wants to be “a 
good person because if you are, every¬ 
thing will happen for the best." 

Thus does Duane Bobick approach the 
most important fight of his life. “If I win. 

I may move right into the middle of Bev¬ 
erly Hills and raise chickens.” he says. 
“If I lose. I’ll go lie up in the sun and fig¬ 
ure what to do next. I'm flexible. I’ve 
got gypsy blood in me just like those old 
trappers did.” end 
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I love tobacco* 
I don’t smoke* 



You don’t have to smoke to en¬ 
joy tobacco. All you need is a 
pinch of “smokeless” tobacco be¬ 
tween your cheek and gum. You’ll 
get full, rich tobacco pleasure. 

Look for it in three great 
brands. Skoal. Copenhagen. And 
Happy Days. Each is dated for 
freshness. 

Smokeless tobacco. 
A pinch is all it takes. 


Walt Garrison, 
football and rodeo star. 


For a free booklet that explains how to get the full enjoyment of “smokeless tobacco” 
—as well as a few free pinches that you can try for yourself—write to "Smokeless 
Tobacco," United States Tobacco Company, Dept. SI057, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 



Write GRUMMAN BOATS. 
Dept E7 Marathon. NY 13803 


Are you getting 
all the music 
from your records? 




Send it to me. 

Empire Scientific Corp . 
Garden City. N Y 11530 

Name- 

Address_ 

City- 

State_Zip_ 


ENPIFE 

Already your system sounds better 

































RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


GOLD GLOVER SNAGS A BIG ROLE 



WES PARKER AND ONE OF THE BOSSES ON "ALL THAT GLITTERS" 


In recent years Norman Lear, a producer with 
the nerves of a high-stakes gambler, has giv¬ 
en television some of its most original—and 
most successful—shows, including All in the 
Family , Mary Hartman , Mary Hartman and 
One Day at a Time. Lear bet that viewers 
could find things to laugh at in the lives of a 
lovable bigot, the Fernwood Flasher and a di¬ 
vorcee trying to make a go of it on her own. 
And he was right. Each of the shows strug¬ 
gled at the start, then soared in the ratings. 

Three weeks ago Lear launched his latest 
long shot, a daily half-hour program called 
All That Glitters. The show is set at the Glo- 
batron Corporation, a multinational conglom¬ 
erate that is run by women, while men hold 
the menial jobs. The female bosses work hard, 
drink hard, concern themselves with “the bot¬ 
tom line” and tend to employ very attractive 
male secretaries. If the early ratings hold up— 
All That Glitters was an instant success in 
New York, Los Angeles and Chicago—Lear 
has gambled and won again. 

One of the show's handsome underlings is 
Wes Parker, the former Dodger first baseman, 
who plays the part of Mr. Nancy (Glen) 
Bankston, “who, although happily married, 
is largely unfulfilled and is determined to re¬ 
kindle his acting career.” Most baseball fans— 
and Dodger rooters in particular—will see the 
irony in Parker performing in a show tilled 
All That Glitters. During his playing days, 
he was a 24-karat fielder who could gather in 


a line drive with a pair of 
tweezers. Parker’s career 
fielding average was a glit¬ 
tery .996. a major league 
record, and he won six 
Gold Gloves. That and the 
fact that he was a solid 
.267 hitter made him a key 
member of the Koufax- 
Drysdale Dodgers of the 
mid-’60s. when the club 
did not score many runs. 
Defense was an integral 
part of Los Angeles' suc¬ 
cess, and it was not hap¬ 
penstance that the Dodg¬ 
ers won two pennants the 
first three seasons that 
Parker’s glove was in the 
lineup. 

Unlike most big-leaguers. Parker was fully 
aware of his limitations. He therefore avoid¬ 
ed the show-business scene that distracts so 
many Los Angeles athletes. “1 had to con¬ 
centrate entirely on baseball.'’ he says. “I 
wasn’t equipped with the talent or the size of 
the great players. I noticed that the good hit¬ 
ters were well built from the waist up and I 
was well built from the waist down. Of all 
the players in the league, only Dal Maxvill [ca¬ 
reer average: .21 8] had smaller wrists than 1 
did. One time Bob Gibson struck me out four 
times. Unless you’ve been a player, you can’t 
even imagine that feeling. You fee) over¬ 
matched, helpless: you sense that you don’t 
have a fighting chance. 

“But you’d see certain things that lifted 
you. Roberto Clemente was my favorite play¬ 
er. I was in complete awe of him. He had no¬ 
bility and dignity, and 1 felt he was like some 
god who had come down to earth and could 
do anything he wanted.” 

When Parker left the Dodgers in 1972. he 
spent a season as a member of the Cincinnati 
Reds’ TV announcing team. "We did about 
30 games,” he says, “and it gave me good ex¬ 
perience at being on camera. It wasn’t that dif¬ 
ficult to cover the games. In fact, I think one 
of the toughest things about doing the broad¬ 
casts was finding my car at the Los Angeles 
airport when I relumed home." 

The next season Parker went to Japan to 
play for another year, leading the Nankai 


Hawks in almost every offensive category. 
“While I was there. I thought about what I 
wanted to do with the rest of my life." he 
says. “1 decided acting might be a way I’d be 
able to express myself." Parker went to act¬ 
ing school in Burbank. Calif, in 1975, then 
got small roles in Police Woman. Police Sto¬ 
ry. McMillan and Wife. Matt Helm. Gibbs - 
ville and The Brady Bunch. And like most 
budding actors, he saw some of his work—in 
his case, an appearance in a made-for-tele- 
vision movie called The James Dean Story — 
end up on the cutting-room floor. 

In February '77 Parker signed to announce 
seven baseball games on Channel 52 in Los 
Angeles, a pay-television operation run by 
sports-TV impresario /erry Perencfuo, who. 
it turns out. is Lear’s partner. “At that time. 
Lear was starting in on All That Glitters." 
Parker says. “He had every role filled except 
for Glen, who is an immaculate dresser—and 
knows it—and is very good-looking—and 
knows it. Lear casually asked if I’d be in¬ 
terested in the part. I said yes, but knew it 
was out of the question, because in real life 
things don’t happen that way. Nobody walks 
in and gets on a Norman Lear show. I read 
for the part, got it and didn’t sleep at all that 
night. I even cried for half an hour. It was an 
unbelievable break, just like the one 1 got with 
the Dodgers when Charlie Dressen decided 
that they should sign me though no other team 
was interested in me." 

Since becoming Glen, Parker has put in a 
lot of 12-hour days and he is only now get¬ 
ting comfortable with the role. "In baseball 
you knew exactly what you were going to do 
at specific times,” he says. “In acting you 
stand around a lot just waiting to go on. And 
acting doesn’t require the same total concen¬ 
tration as baseball. One year as a player. I de¬ 
cided to give the game everything I had. I 
took a course in psychocybernetics. I even 
told my friends before the season started that 
I wouldn't see any of them for seven months. 
I didn't answer the telephone. I ended up hav¬ 
ing a tremendous season, with 111 RBIs. As 
an actor, at least I can answer the phone. It’s 
tough work, but I love it.” 

If he loves acting enough to bring the same 
dedication and sensitivity to it that he brought 
to baseball, Parker may find that for him All 
That Glitters is pure gold. end 
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Now Air Transport world 
backs up T was claim 
to superior on-time 
Us- performance. 



For the past 21 
months, we've 
been telling you 
about TWA's 
superior on-time 
record between different 
cities all over the country Now someone 
eise is doing the talking. 

Air Transport World, a leading 
magazine of the airline industry. 

in its May issue they state, "TWA 
wins On-Time Honors for 1976" 

This means that in city pairs reported to 
the CAB,TWA had the best cumulative on- 
time record for the year (based on the 


TWA'S climb toTOP 

% of flights arriving on-time within 15 minutes of schedule. 

1974 1975 1976 
















10 Domestic Trunk Carriers - -- ------ 


Those represent all domestic flight segments which are required to be reported 
to the CAB by TWA and nine other domestic trunk carriers. The statistics 
shown in CAB records are for flights actually flown, and are based on percent 
of arrivals within 15 minutes of sdiedule. They represent 70% of TWA's 
available seat miles (55% before May, 1976). For other carriers the figure may 
represent a different percent of available seat miles. 


percentage of flights actually flown arriving 
within 15 minutes of schedule). 

And that’s better than American. Better 
than United. Better than the average of the 
nine U.S. trunk airlines. 

The reason is simple. Our people were 
determined to win this record. And they did. 

This year, they’re even more determined 
to keep it. 

Right now we’re going after the best on- 
time record for 1977. In fact, according to the 
most recent data,TWA is again leading the 
trunk carriers for the first two months. 

See how we’re doing now on your next 
TWA flight. 

At TWA, we’re out to be the best 
business flyer’s airline in the business. 





Being the best isn't everything. 
Its the only thing. 
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baseball Larry Keith 


Reborn in 
a Brave 
new world 

An MVP at 23, Jeff Burroughs was in 
a bad slump, but a trade to Atlanta 
has been like a breath of fresh air 



Burroughs has new confidence in his old swing 


O ne morning Iasi week Jeff Burroughs 
of (he Atlanta Braves opened hi s 
newspaper to the sports page and ran his 
eyes down a column of agate type until 
he found the Texas Rangers' box score. 
He saw some familiar names—Harrah 
and Hargrove—along with some unfa¬ 
miliar ones—Campaneris and Alomar. A 
year ago he would have seen his own 
name, batting fourth and playing right 
field. Burroughs still cannot understand 
why he was traded. His reorientation has 
been slow. But. he said, he is happy now 
to be in Atlanta, playing for the Braves 
and hitting in the park with the ener¬ 
gized air. 

When the Rangers sent Burroughs to 
the National League last December for 
five players and $250,000. they thought 
their once-bright star was prematurely 
fading. In 1969. while still the Washing¬ 
ton Senators, the team had made the 18- 
year-old Californian the No. 1 draft 
choice in the country. The next spring 
Manager Ted Williams called Burroughs 
“the best-looking right-handed hitter for 
his age that I’ve ever seen." In 1974. at 
the still tender age of 23. Burroughs bat¬ 
ted .301. hit 25 homers, drove in 118 runs 
and was the Most Valuable Player in the 
American League. Ted Williams, it 
seemed, sure knew his stuff. 

But Burroughs, beset by an ill wind in 
Texas, slumped to .226 and .237 the last 
two seasons, and the Rangers invited 
trade offers. The Braves responded vig¬ 
orously. gambling that in Atlanta Stadi¬ 
um Burroughs would resemble the play¬ 
er who once hit three grand-slam home 
runs in 10 days, instead of the one who 
had struck out a total of 248 times in '75 
and ’76. So far. the gamble is paying off. 

Revived by his new surroundings and 
some old confidence. Burroughs was bat¬ 
ting .316 and ranked among the Nation¬ 
al League leaders in RBIs (20) and hom¬ 
ers (six) at the end of last week. As for 
the five Braves who were shipped to Tex¬ 
as. Pitcher Carl Morton has been re¬ 
leased. Outfielder Dave May is on the 
bench. Roger Morel is on the disabled 
list, Adrian Devine is a stalwart in the 
bullpen and only Rightfielder Ken Hen¬ 
derson. batting .290. is playing regularly. 

“When I heard last summer that Bur¬ 
roughs might be available. I was really 
surprised,” says Atlanta Manager Dave 
Bristol. “A right-handed power hitter is 
just what we needed." 

Finishing last in the Western Division 


in 1976, the Braves were llth in the 
league in hitting, ninth in homers and 
14-35 against left-handed pitchers. Al¬ 
though the team certainly has not over¬ 
come all those deficiencies—Atlanta is 
fifth in its division—the acquisition of 
Burroughs and free-agent Gary Mat¬ 
thews from San Francisco seems to have 
cured its ineffectiveness against lefthan¬ 
ders. The Braves won four of their first 
six games against lefties this season. 

For a while it looked as if Atlanta 
would get neither Matthews nor Bur¬ 
roughs. Commissioner Bowie Kuhn de¬ 
layed approval of the Matthews deal be¬ 
cause of accusations that Atlanta owner 
Ted Turner had tried to sign the out¬ 
fielder before the free-agent draft was 
held. Kuhn eventually approved Mat¬ 
thews’ contract, but suspended Turner. 
Contractual matters also figured in Bur¬ 
roughs' initial refusal to report to Atlan¬ 
ta. “The Rangers would never admit it 
publicly, but I had a no-trade contract.” 
Burroughs says. “I didn't have anything 
against Atlanta: I just couldn’t under¬ 
stand why Texas would give up on me. 
because I was still driving in runs." In¬ 
deed. despite his sorry averages. Bur¬ 
roughs had 180 RBIs in ’75 and '76. 

A pep talk by Turner and a phone call 
from Brave Pitcher Andy Messersmith 
helped change Burroughs’ mind. "If I had 
taken it to court or to arbitration, I think 
I would have won the right to stay in 
Texas." he says. “But I decided that if 
the Rangers didn't want me. it would be 
best if I left 

Burroughs has since discovered an un¬ 
expected bonus in his new home. Even 
though the power alleys in Atlanta Sta¬ 
dium are 385 and 375 feet, compared to 
Arlington Stadium’s 370, the Braves’ 
park has always been a hitter’s heaven. 
The city’s 1.057-foot elevation, highest 
in the majors, helps make the stadium a 
launching pad for home runs. Arlington 
Stadium is far less conducive to long- 
ball hitting, because of a stiff wind 
blowing from right to left field. This was 
particularly unfavorable to Burroughs, 
whose power is to right center. 

In four seasons playing for Texas. Bur¬ 
roughs did average 25 home runs and 95 
RBIs a year, but 60% of his homers came 
on the road. “Playing in Arlington final¬ 
ly became a mental problem,” he says. 
“I got tired of seeing balls held up by 
the wind, and I started trying to pull ev¬ 
erything to left. I knew that was not my 
continued 
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How to talk yourself Into a Buick. 


Let's say you're looking for a new car. And, 
just for the sake of argument, let's also suppose that, 
like many people, you’re in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn’t 
mind driving around in a Buick, it’s quite possible 
you haven't even considered the Regal. Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 
elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 

Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 
is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 

*That Regal, as you see it equipped, with power 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 


tire, automatic transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer's suggested retail 
price of $5,115.05, including dealer preparation. Tax, 
license, destination charges, and other available 
equipment additional. Priced higher in California. 

Which, if you've done any comparative 
shopping at all, is a darn good price for any good 
^ mid-size car. But 
w for a Buick, it’s 

incredible. 

If you agree, see 
your Buick dealer. 

After you've 
seen the Regal, you'll 
talk yourself into it. 

If you're thinking about a mid-size, and you're not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you'd better 
think again. 





BASEBALL continued 


style, but I was fed up with losing so 
many hits and runs batted in." Howev¬ 
er, by trying to pull too much. Burroughs 
altered his swing, and his batting aver¬ 
age plummeted. 

This season Burroughs has gotten back 
in his natural groove: four of his six home 
runs have been at home, and only two 
were pulled to left. He considers his new 
surroundings a much better explanation 
for his success than the supposedly 
juiced-up ball that, some say, has ac¬ 
counted for the 38% increase in homers 
in the majors so far this season. “The 
ball is getting a bad rap.” Burroughs says. 
“Why should a 2-1 game be considered 
normal. I say the ball is just back to be¬ 
ing regulation." 

Regulation ball or not. Burroughs 
smacked a home run in his first at bat on 
Opening Day in Houston and another in 
his first appearance at home. “It's a plea¬ 
sure to hit in Atlanta," he says. “I’ve al¬ 
ready hit a couple of balls out that would 
have been caught in Texas." 

Because of some shoddy Brave pitch¬ 
ing. Burroughs' batting has not done 
much to improve the team. His biggest 
days have been wasted; he hit a grand 
slam in a 14-10 loss to Los Angeles and 
had four hits and four RBIs in a 23-9 
mauling by Cincinnati. His only game¬ 
winning hit was a home run against San 
Diego. And the Braves need to take ad¬ 
vantage of Burroughs’ hitting if they want 
to get true value from him, because he is 
not an otherwise particularly gifted play¬ 
er. He does not steal bases or make ex¬ 
ceptional defensive plays, and he has al¬ 
ready struck out 17 times in 20 games. 

“I play every day and get the job 
done,” he says, “but I’m not a crowd 
pleaser. I’ve been lousy some years and 
good some others. I just do the best I 
can and leave it at that.” 

Because he also played football and 
basketball in high school, he says he nev¬ 
er “ate or slept baseball. I didn’t care 
that much one way or the other about 
having a baseball career. In fact, the sum¬ 
mer I signed I was a little disappointed, 
because I had been looking forward to 
fishing for a couple of months." 

Now he saves his fishing and golf for 
the off-season. He is accomplished at 
both, shooting 70s and having caught 
bluefin tuna and marlin. But the tough¬ 
est sport of all, he says, is the one he 
plays in the summer. "It’s a constant 
struggle. I never have had a lot of con¬ 
fidence. My ego goes up and down like a 


yo-yo. But this year I’m feeling better 
again. Being with a new ball club and in 
a new league is like being a rookie.” 

As the Texas Rangers should remem¬ 
ber, a young Jeff Burroughs is the very 
best kind. 


THE WEEK 

(April 24-30) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


a I M/rQT Thc d ' v ‘ s '° n was not 

AAL_ VV L.O I only loaded with offense 
but also with offensive behavior. Texas (3-2) 
Pitcher Bert Blyleven set the tone by hitting 
Kansas City Catcher Darrell Porter on the 
leg during the ninth inning of a 5-0 Ranger 
win. Blyleven was retaliating for a pitch Roy¬ 
al Marty Pattin had buzzed by the head of 
Texas' Juan Beniquez. who had hit one of 
his rare home runs earlier in the game. Ad¬ 
mitting he had deliberately thrown at Porter, 
Blyleven said. “I didn’t throw at him hard— 
I think it puts a little excitement into the 
game... I’d rather have the respect of my 
teammates than a shutout.” He didn't have 
the respect of American League President Lee 
MacPhail. who fined him $500 and suspend¬ 
ed him three days. Other Ranger hitmen were 
Willie Horton. Claudell Washington and 
Sandy Alomar, each of whom drove in three 
runs in a 14-4 win over Chicago. 

The Royals (3-3) were peeved at every¬ 
one. including themselves. Porter said he 
couldn't understand how Texas Manager 
Frank Lucchesi could order a beanball after 
being beaten up in spring training by Lenny 
Randle. KC Manager Whiley Herzog called 
Lucchesi “Emmett Kelly" and said of his own 
sagging slugger John Mayberry (.240 average 
and three homers). “My patience is exhaust¬ 
ed. It’s ridiculous for a man with his talent to 
hit like he has for I Vi seasons." Other choice 
words came from Pattin. who said of Ben- 
iquez. “Why hit a guy like that when you 
can get him out?” And from George Brett, 
who said of Blyleven, “If he had any brains, 
he’d be 25-0.” Despite all the heated lan¬ 
guage and the .474 batting of Tom Poquette. 
Kansas City was cold on thc field, most chill¬ 
ingly blowing a ninth-inning lead and losing 
2-1 to Toronto. 

Minnesota (4-2) contributed to the may¬ 
hem when Rod Carew took some swings at 
Detroit’s Dave Roberts, who had plugged Ca¬ 
rew on the back with a pitch. "He’s a control 
pitcher, and I’m sure he threw at me.” said 
Carew, who was ejected after the second-in¬ 
ning episode. Roberts lasted only a couple of 
batters more, and Minnesota won 7-3. The 
Twins had 62 hits for the week, but needed 
to call on their bullpen five times, an om¬ 
inous turn of events considering the auto ac¬ 


cident Relievers Mike Pazik and Don Car- 
rithers were involved in. Carrithers (fractured 
kneecap, broken right wrist and a partial rup¬ 
ture of the quadriceps tendon) will be out 
three months; Pazik (broken legs) is through 
for the season. 

Chicago (2-4) fell out of first despite 13 
homers. The pitchers, especially Steve Stone, 
who lost twice to Texas, were the culprits. 
With an 0-2 count. Stone even threw a run¬ 
scoring wild pitch to .182-hitter John Ellis. 
Events were somewhat happier—if a little 
mixed up—in Oakland (3-4), where owner 
Charlie Finley gave $10,000 raises to rookies 
Rick Langford and Rob Picciolo. Broadcaster 
Monte Moore mistakenly introduced Right- 
fielder Larry Murray as Wayne Murray, Fin¬ 
ley introduced newly acquired Infielder Marty 
Perez as Tony, and Dick Allen introduced a 
sobering note after his young teammates com¬ 
plained of the umpiring. “I’ve never seen such 
a bunch of crybabies," he said. Upon hitting 
his fourth homer of the season. Allen refused 
teammates' handshakes, saying, "Tell it to thc 
umpires.” Another veteran. Dock Ellis, had 
no scapegoats after losing his first start since 
coming from the Yankees. “I was terrible,” 
he said. So was Seattle (2-5). 

Despite a 2-4 week. California provided 
the division with a model of deportment. Af¬ 
ter being demoted to the bullpen, Paul Hart- 
zell said, “I would rather help a club win a 
pennant in relief than start for an also-ran.” 
And also-rans the Angels were, although Joe 
Rudi had two homers. He has five for the sea¬ 
son. all of them when Frank Tanana (4-0) 
was pitching. 

MINN 13-9 KC 11-8 OAK 12-9 CHI 10-8 
TEX 10-8 CAL 9-13 SEA 8-16 

A I r/\ QT Streaking from fourth to 
ML LnO I second. New York (6-1) 
never had a dull moment. The Yankees 
whipped their Cleveland cousins 10-1 and 
7-1 to extend a winning streak over the In¬ 
dians to 10. In Baltimore. New York encoun¬ 
tered effigies, obscenities and flying hot dogs, 
all directed at former Oriole Reggie Jackson. 
Responding with five RBIs. Jackson led the 
Yankees to victories in two of three games. 
When Ron Guidry beat Seattle 3-0 and Ed 
Figueroa bested the Mariners 7-2,-Manager 
Billy Martin should have been enjoying him¬ 
self. Instead he was wondering when new 
Pitcher Mike Torrez would show up. Torrez 
was rumored to be both fishing in Arizona 
and attending his sick wife in Montreal. 

Baltimore (3-4) owed its wins to Ken Sin¬ 
gleton, who went 10 for 28 and drove in six 
runs. None of the hits was more satisfying 
than the lOth-inning single that beat Nolan 
Ryan 4-3. "I was aggravated all night because 
1 wasn’t touching the ball." he said. “The hit 
was some sort of strange gratification.” 
Stranger still was 10-year-veteran Tom Sho- 
pay’s first major league homer in a 3-1 win 
continued 
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NOTHING IN LIFE IS FREE. 
EXCEPT WHEN HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
SETS OUT TO PROVE A POINT. 



Then, you have a choice. A General Electric 
High Performance Portable Radio/Cassette 
Recorder worth $149.95 for free. Or, a Holsclaw 
trailer worth $247 for almost free. ($49.95). 

Buy a new Harley-Davidson Street or On/Off 
Road 125,175, or 250 cc motorcycle between 
April 15th and June 1st* and you can take your 
choice of either one. 

The Cassette Recorder is a high-performance 
■J model that plays and 
R records from AM, FM, 
lift Aircraft and Weather 
| bands. And comes with 
[both a built-in conden- ^ 
I ser mike and a high- a 
I sensitivity remote miker 


The trailer has a 700 pound capacity and is 
especially made for carrying lightweight 
motorcycles. It comes equipped with all lights 
and a double set of safety chains. Or, if you'd 
prefer, we’ll give you a gift certificate worth 
$100 in Harley-Davidson rider accessories. 

Why? Because we’ve grown tired of listening 
to guys who didn’t know we made lightweights 
ride around explaining to their friends that 
someday they were going to “move up” to a 
Harley-Davidson super bike.. 

The point is, it’s a nice idea, but you don’t h ave 
to wait until “someday”. On your way up to , 
a Harley-Davidson, you could be riding one. 
UNTIL YOU'VE BEEN ON A HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
YOU HAVEN'T BEEN ON A MOTORCYCLE. 


At participating 
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AlsoTareyton Filter Kings and 100's 


_: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 8 mg. “tar”. 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Size: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 16 mg. "tar". 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




BASEBALL to niinucd 


over Detroit. Asked why he has hit only one 
tater. Shopay said. "My bats weren’t long 
enough." 

Democracy had no lasting effect in Cleve¬ 
land (2-4). Even when he let the players pick 
a batting order and the Indians beat Toronto 
4-3. Manager Frank Robinson appeared to 
be in danger of losing his job. Designated Hit¬ 
ter Rico Carty scarcely improved Robby's 
prospects when he cited the manager for a 
lack of leadership. “We need your help, 
Frank.” Carty said before a luncheon audi¬ 
ence of 600 people. “If you don’t help, we’ll 
all be in trouble." 

Things were more harmonious in Boston 
(5-2). Ferguson Jenkins won twice, including 
a 9-0 three-hitter over the Blue Jays before 
an appreciative crowd of fellow Canadians. 
George Scott had three homers and million¬ 
aire Reliever Bill Campbell finally got a save. 

Milwaukee (2-3) Pitcher Bob McClure 
picked a man off first for the third time this 
season to save one game, but Catcher Larry 
Haney lost another by throwing a ball into 
right field. In a 3-3 week. Detroit had plenty 
of offense but not enough defense. The Ti¬ 
gers had 63 hits—but gave up 60. 

Toronto won three of seven as Bob Bailor 
hit safely in every game, and Otto Velez (10 
for 23) moved into the league lead with a 
.442 average. Rookie Jerry Garvin (4-0) had 
his third complete game in five starts, beat¬ 
ing Kansas City 2-1. and lowered his earned- 
run average to 2.14. 

MIL 11-6 NY 11-9 BALT 9-8 BOS 9-9 
TOR 10-11 DET 8-12 CLEV 6-11 

Ml \ A/HOT Cincinnati (5-1) went 
INL VVLO I from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. To start the week. Manager 
Sparky Anderson juggled his lineup—nota¬ 
bly putting 5'7". 165-pound Joe Morgan at 
cleanup—and the Reds lost 7-1 to the Cubs. 
The lowest moment of the game came when 
base runner George Foster and Third Base 
Coach George Scherger collided. “Throw a 
tent over us and we’re a three-ring circus.” 
said Johnny Bench. "All we lack is a lady rid¬ 
ing a horse.” Bench, who was hitting .175 at 
the time, should not have been joking. “There 
is nobody who has a lock on playing if he 
doesn’t produce." fumed Anderson as his 
team's season record slipped to 4-10. The 
next night the Reds unloaded on the Braves 
with a 12-run fifth inning and went on to 
win 23-9. Balling seventh. Bench homered 
twice and drove in four runs, while Foster 
had two homers and seven RBIs. Even so. 
Third Baseman Pete Rose was unsatisfied. 
“I’d rather win 3-2," he said. When the Reds 
squeezed 3-1 and 3-2 victories between 9-1 
and 8-0 breathers and moved from last to sec¬ 
ond, he was appeased. 

Alas. Cincinnati still lost I x /i games to the 
Dodgers, who had a 7-0 week and complet¬ 
ed an 11-1 road trip. Even when they trailed 


San Diego 4-0. the Dodgers calmly rallied 
with a six-run third inning as Reggie Smith, 
Steve Garvey and Rick Monday drove in two 
runs apiece and won 7-5. The Dodgers are av¬ 
eraging 6.6 runs a game. “I think having pret¬ 
ty much the same batting order every day is 
a factor." said Manager Tom Lasorda. “I start¬ 
ed the same eight guys in the first intra-squad 
game, the first exhibition, the first league 
game. They played together, and they lived to¬ 
gether as a team. And that’s important. They 
know one another.” 

Houston (4-2) ended an eight-game losing 
streak with some last-minute heroics. Rob 
Sperring's ground-rule double scored Bob 
Watson to give the Astros a 9-8, 10-inning 
win over the Padres, and Joe Ferguson’s 13th- 
inning homer stopped the Giants 4-3. Astro 
pitching was improved, too, with Ken Forsch 
saving a 3-1 win and Floyd Bannister beat¬ 
ing Pittsburgh 11-3 for his first major league 
victory. 

Other teams in the division played dismal¬ 
ly. San Diego lost all seven of its games, in¬ 
cluding a 9-2 embarrassment before 43.497, 
who had come to see pregame rock music and 
postgamc fireworks. The loudest explosion 
came from Manager John McNamara, when 
he belatedly discovered that the victorious 
Mets had been batting out of order. Atlanta 
(0-6) rolled up a seven-game losing streak and 
dropped from second to fifth. Phil Niekro. the 
club’s best pitcher for most of the last decade, 
remained winless, injured Andy Messersmith 
missed two starts and Willie Montanez hit 
.227. Darrell Evans’ two-run homer to beat 
Houston 3-2 provided one of the bright mo¬ 
ments for San Francisco (2-4), which is 1-7 
at Candlestick this season. “I was swinging for 
a home run.” said Evans. "1 was getting 
psyched about never winning at home.” The 
lowlight was an error by new Shortstop Tim 
Foli. which set up a 3-1 loss to Houston. 

LA 17-3 CIN 9-10 HOUS 9-11 
SF 8-11 ATL 8-12 SD 8-15 

Ml PACT Montreal (1-3) had the 
INL L/\0 I stormiest week. First 
Shortstop Tim Foli, traded to San Francisco, 
left with a parting shot: “I just spent five years 
in Montreal under the worst conditions pos¬ 
sible. and now they’ve got good conditions 
and I’m not going to get to play under them." 
Foli’s replacement, former Giant Chris Spei- 
er. looked as if he could not play under any 
conditions, even though he had been outfit¬ 
ting his predecessor .176 to .175. Speier sin¬ 
gled twice in his first game but cost a run in 
the 4-0 defeat by Los Angeles with a slow 
relay. Then he made two errors as the Expos 
again lost 6-4. “Let’s put it this way,” he 
said. “I didn’t need a glove. One ball hit me 
in the chest and one in the cup.” 

Chicago (2-3) started the week optimis¬ 
tically. After a 7-1 defeat of the Reds. Re¬ 
liever Bruce Sutter told Chicago reporters. 


“Write this down. We’re going to win the pen¬ 
nant. We’ve got everything—speed, power 
hitlers, good defense and good pitching." That 
day they had all those things, as Bobby Mur- 
cer and Jerry Morales backed Ray Burris' 
complete game with homers. But more typ¬ 
ical of the Cubs’ showing was the fourth 
straight poor performance by rookie starting 
Pitcher Mike Krukow, a 21-3 loser to the Car¬ 
dinals. "It’s like Noah’s wife told him." Kru¬ 
kow lamented. “She said. ’Noah, honey, it’s 
going to stop raining one of these days.’ " In 
this game, at least. St. Louis (3-2) kept pour¬ 
ing it on. with a homer, six doubles and eight 
walks. It all added up to John Denny’s fifth 
win without a loss. Other high-flying Cardi¬ 
nals were Ted Simmons, who hit .467 with 
10 RBIs. and Reliever Al Hrabosky. who once 
figured he would not be around to get in on 
all the fun. Hrabosky had been sure he would 
be traded as a result of his differences with 
Manager Vern Rapp over hair regulations. No 
deal was made, and last week Hrabosky struck 
out six Braves in 2‘/j innings. 

New York (2-1) received the usual mixed 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

RON CEY: The Dodger third baseman had 
five homers and 12 runs batted in. bringing his 
RBI total to 29, a big-league record for April. 
Cey finished the month with a .425 average 
and nine home runs, most in the majors. 


blessings from Dave Kingman, who dropped 
a throw, setting up a 3-2 loss to Montreal, 
and had two three-run homers in a 9-2 win 
over San Diego. The Mels, who often seem 
more interested in having a good image than 
a good team, unexpectedly acquired Lenny 
Randle from Texas, where he had become 
persona non grata for slugging Manager 
Frank Lucchesi. In his first National League 
appearance. Randle's tumbling catch in left 
of a ball he had misjudged helped Tom Sea- 
ver run his record to 4-0. 

Pittsburgh's new look was typified by its 
running (two steals a game) and pitching 
(shutouts by John Candelaria and Jim Rook- 
er). The Pirates won three of four and moved 
into second. Philadelphia (3-2) stayed in the 
cellar, notwithstanding some heroic efforts. 
Despite injured ribs. Richie Hebner clouted 
a 410-foot triple to help beat the Giants. Even 
Manager Danny Ozark hit a 400-foot sacri¬ 
fice fly in an exhibition game. Rookie Pitch¬ 
er Randy Lerch was cheered like a home¬ 
coming GI when he won his third game, 6-4 
over the Giants. In the stands were 100 rel¬ 
atives and friends from Rancho Cordova. 
Calif. “I swear most of them were crocked." 
said Lerch. 

ST. L 12-7 PITT 10-7 MONT 8-8 
NY 8-9 CHI 7-9 PHIL 7-9 
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TENNIS / Barry McDermott 



The WTTreigns in Plains 

Of course, Billy Carter and Miz Lillian got into the act, but the real stars of last 
week's Georgia tennis extravaganza were the Soviets and the Phoenix Racquets 


T he U.S.S.R. made sports history last 
week when its team of six amateurs 
joined the professional ranks—namely. 
World Team Tennis—and the mobs at 
airport baggage claim areas. During the 
first hectic days of the WTT season, the 
Soviets, as the home-court less franchise 
is called, lost all but one of their five 
matches, but they were just what the 
league needed as it struggled into its 
fourth season. 

The Soviets are the league’s road show, 
and WTT got them going with a bang 
and an overhead smash, sending them 
off to play a whirlwind series of matches 
before curious and appreciative crowds. 
They ate birthday cake, sailed souvenir 
tennis balls into the stands and filled 
their luggage with keys to various cities 
and other trinkets as they embarked on 


their 44-match, countrywide WTT tour. 

The odyssey, which began in Indian¬ 
apolis on Tuesday, featured an extrava¬ 
ganza on Saturday against Chris Evert 
and the Phoenix Racquets in, of all 
places. Plains, Ga., and a capacity crowd 
turned out for what was billed as the Pea¬ 
nut Tennis Classic with Billy Carter and 
Miz Lillian serving as hosts. While a Dix¬ 
ieland band played, Bobby Riggs threw 
candy to the crowd, Billy Carter puzzled 
over a forehand grip on his beer can, In- 
stamatic cameras clicked like locusts, 
fetching Southern belles swooned and an 
exasperated Chris Evert got autograph 
elbow. 

The well-mannered Russians might 
have been excused for dashing back 
home screaming and pulling the Iron 
Curtain closed behind them, but in truth 


A two-fisted beer drinker gets some pointers 
from his two-handed-backhand swinging partner 

they got a kick out of the hoopla. The 
jamboree at Plains was not entirely for¬ 
eign to the Soviet players, for they speak 
fluent English—including slang—wear 
jeans and their hair long, sport gold jew¬ 
elry. eat Big Macs and dig Neil Diamond 
and Elton John. “They've been over here 
so often , they’re more like neighbors than 
foreigners," says Billie Jean King. 

It was against King’s New York Ap¬ 
ples, the defending WTT champions, that 
the Soviets indicated they may grow to 
be as good at top-spin backhands as they 
are at wheat deals. They defeated New 
York 27-24 in overtime in Birmingham 
Friday night, coming from behind to do 
so and showing that once they master 
doubles strategy, they could have a win¬ 
ning record. 

It should be remembered that while 
the Russians are superb at hockey and 
not all that bad at basketball, tennis is 
still in its infancy in the Soviet Union, 
where there are only an estimated 45.000 
players and few facilities. In popularity 
tennis ranks behind weight lifting, row¬ 
ing. figure skating and chess. And al¬ 
though Jimmy Carter "plays every day 
for his exercise," according to Miz Lil¬ 
lian, Leonid Brezhnev is an ice hockey 
fan. 

The nucleus of the Russian team is 
Alex Metrcveli and Olga Morozova, both 
of whom have been on the international 
scene for years. Metreveli, 32, is an eight- 
lime U.S.S.R. national champion and the 
1973 Wimbledon runner-up, and in 1975 
was ranked ninth in the world. He’s a 
good ol’ Georgia boy in his own right— 
Soviet Georgia, that is. The spirited, en¬ 
thusiastic Morozova, 28. leads the cheer¬ 
ing from the sidelines when she is not 
playing, shouting “ Zdorovo ” (well done) 
after a particularly good shot. She de¬ 
feated King 6-2 in Birmingham, and af¬ 
terward King told her. “You always play 
well against me.” Zdorovo. 

In singles, the Russians can hold their 
own—the women, for example, defeated 
Evert, Sue Barker and King during the 
week—but doubles seem to confound 
them, a liability in WTT play because 
three of the five matches are doubles. In 
the Soviets’ first four matches, they won 
continued 
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FIAT ANNOUNCES A *400 FACTORY REBATE ON THE 76 FIAT 131 


To get your rebate, just 
see your local Fiat dealer, pick 
the 76 Fiat 131 2-door coupe, 
4-door sedan or wagon you 
want from his stock, and 
make your best deal with him. 
(He'll give you the details of 
when you have to take delivery 
to be eligible for your rebate.) 


You can apply the S400 
rebate towards the down pay¬ 
ment, or Fiat will send you a 
check for $400 if you like. 

Either way, you’ll be get¬ 
ting a Fiat that's bigger and 
more luxurious than any Fiat 
you’ve ever seen.A car that 
offers a wealth of standard 


features comparable to cars 
costing thousands of dollars 
more. 

So besides getting the 
most rebate we’ve ever offered, 
you’ll be getting it on the most 
Fiat we've ever offered. 











TENNIS continued 


only one doubles, and in Binghamton. 
N.Y. on Sunday, when they dropped a 
31-17 decision to the league favorites, 
the Boston Lobsters, the pattern contin¬ 
ued. The Soviets did not take any of the 
doubles sets. 

The other players on the team are 
Teimuraz Kakulia. Konstantin Pugayev, 
Natasha Chmyreva and Jania Biryukova. 
The stocky Kakulia has a good forehand, 
a weak backhand and occasionally makes 
errors in judgment that cause Metrcveli 
endless anguish. Kakulia celebrated his 
30th birthday at the league opener on 
Tuesday, so the Indiana Loves gave him 
a birthday cake. 

The 18-year-old Chmyreva is by all ac¬ 
counts headed for stardom. She is a two- 
time Wimbledon Juniors champion and 
the 1975 Forest Hills juniors titlist. and 
she is 5' 9". Despite her size. Chmyreva 
has a country-club serve, but her volley 
is excellent. She broke Evert's service 
four times while beating her 7-5. It was 
Evert's second straight singles defeat: she 
had lost to Greer Stevens of Boston on 
Friday night. “And last year, Chris lost 
only one singles match in the entire first 
half of the season.’’ said Jimmy Walker. 



The 18-year-old Chmyreva beat Chris, 7-5 


president of the Phoenix Racquets. 

The Soviets got $200,000 for joining 
WTT (the team doesn’t share in gate re¬ 
ceipts but doesn’t pay its traveling ex¬ 
penses) and took part in the Plains com¬ 
petition as pari of a scenario that was 
calculated to give the league more pub¬ 
licity. Indeed. WTT is showing signs of 
increased health: Bjorn Borg signed to 
play with Cleveland, attendance is up and 
franchises are not falling ofT like dead 
leaves. But. points out Walker. “What 
we need is exposure.’’ If golf could have 
Gerald Ford. Walker thought, tennis 
could have the Carters, "I wanted to give 
Amy the lemonade stand." said Bob Ho¬ 
rowitz. assistant to the president of the 
Golden Gators. 

For an apt description of Plains, you 
might just drop the “s." It is, after all. 
just plain Georgia, a small, rural com¬ 
munity that woke up one morning to dis¬ 
cover it was the home of the country’s 
Answer Man. Since then the marketing 
consultants have moved in and turned it 
into Rock City South and made Billy Car¬ 
ter a gas-station celebrity. 

So it was last week that almost ev¬ 
eryone in the town of 680 citizens was ei¬ 
ther planning to go to the match or plan¬ 
ning to sell something to the tourists who 
were going. Only a few of the local res¬ 
idents. like Ed Hollis, who wore a straw 
hat. sunglasses and a Hawaiian shirt, 
were not interested in seeing the Rus¬ 
sians. “I'm not going." he said. “Not un¬ 
less they're invading." 

Still, a crowd of 4.200 paying up to 
$100 a ticket, a price that included a seat 
at Miz Lillian’s barbecue as well as an au¬ 
tographed picture of Billy, was squeezed 
around the newly constructed court at 
the Lions Club by noon Saturday, a full 
90 minutes before the match was sched¬ 
uled to begin. 

One of the media types on hand was 
12-year-old Jeffrey Moss of the Plains 
Statesman, a local weekly. "I'm helping 
the New Yorkers, they're helping me," 
offered Jeffrey, who said he knew all the 
Carters. "Amy’s nine." he said. Then he 
left to make arrangements for someone 
to take an exclusive picture of Evert in¬ 
side a fenced area that was off limits to 
the press. Zdorovo. 

Miz Lillian was sitting in the first row 
of the stands, outfitted in a white suit 
and a corsage and wearing a large photo- 
button of Chris Evert. “I like anybody 
who’s perfect." she was saying when 
Chris walked up. 


“I like Jimmy Connors, too.” Miz 
Lillian told Evert. “He keeps me so 
excited. I never know what he’s going 
to do." 

“Me neither." said Chris. 

Then Miz Lillian offered Even some 
advice about Billy Carter, who was 
scheduled to play in a doubles match with 
Chris later in the day. “Make him run, 
He’s too fat." 

Billy showed up minutes later wear¬ 
ing a pair of jeans and some battered 
track shoes. Someone asked what brand 
they were. 

“What kind?" answered his wife Syb¬ 
il. "What kind? They’re Top Dollar. I 
think." 

Carter is becoming a hit on the state- 
fair circuit and he had had to get up at 5 
a.m. Saturday to fly back to Plains from 
Baton Rouge, where he had made a per¬ 
sonal appearance. He arrived thirsty and 
when Evert offered to show him how to 
hit a two-handed backhand. Carter de¬ 
murred. “How am I going to hold my 
beer?" he said. 

Suffering from the heat and humidity 
that had them draping wet towels over 
their heads on the sidelines, the Soviets 
quickly fell behind when Evert and Kris- 
tien Shaw ran off a 6-3 victory over Mor¬ 
ozova and Biryukova in the women's 
doubles. But the Soviets had decided to 
switch their strategy and use the young¬ 
ster Chmyreva instead of Morozova to 
play Chris in the women’s singles, and 
she look advantage of Evert’s lack of 
sharpness to win and put her team back 
into the match. 

In the men’s doubles. Ross Case and 
Butch Walts scored an easy 6-3 victory 
over Mcireveli and Kakulia. And when 
Case hustled his way to a 9-point tie 
breaker to win the men’s singles 7-6 from 
Mctreveli. it was all over for the Rus¬ 
sians. The Shaw-Walts 6-4 decision in 
the mixed doubles brought about a 30-23 
Phoenix triumph. 

A footnote. Billy Carter and Evert 
teamed to beat Riggs and Tandy Rice, 
booking agent for Carter as well as Dol¬ 
ly Parton. in a day-ending doubles match. 
Then everyone retired to the barbecue 
at Miz Lillian’s or to Carter's gas sta¬ 
tion. where it was hoped he would re¬ 
gale the audience. 

True, if the day’s proceedings were 
made into a movie, it would premiere at 
a drive-in as part of a triple feature, but 
despite the heavy load of hokum, it was. 
as Morozova said. “Good fun.” end 
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The jeans with the fancy 
stitching on the back 
pocket are the world's 
best-selling jeans. 

They cost about $ 15.00, 
The jeans on the right are 
JCPenney Plain Pockets. 
They cost $10.00. 

Which would you rather 
have? A half-cent's 
worth of stitching on 
your pocket, or $5.00 
jn your pocket. 

Plain Pocket Jeans 
only at 


JCPenney 
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There's a big difference 
in our car lease! 


!. First, you automatically 
become a member of the 
Chrysler Leasing Society, 
and that’s special. 

Lease the Chrysler LeBaron or 
the Dodge Diplomat. America's 
newest cars, or any other 
Chrysler. Plymouth or Dodge 
from a member of the Chrysler 
Leasing System and you auto¬ 
matically become a member of 
the Chrysler Leasing Society. 

2. That means you can win 
free, expense-paid trips 
to top sports events. 

You can win expense-paid 
trips for two to star-studded 
sports events. Past winners have 
been celebrity hosted to the 
Olympics. World Series. Super 
Bowl and the Bob Hope Desert 
Classic. Our most recent winner 
won an expense-paid week¬ 
end to the Kentucky Derby. 


3. Have your vacation planned 
for you by Sports Illustrated free! 

With the help of Sports Illustrated. 
doors of private clubs will open 
for you and you can go to places 
you've always dreamed about. 

A whole list of sports personali¬ 
ties will be available to vacation 
with you as your guest. 

4. The world’s most exciting 
sports photography direct 
from the pages of Sports 
Illustrated can be yours. 

The dramatic and exciting 
photographs from the current 
world of sports and adventure, 
the ones you thrill to every week 
in Sports Illustrated, can now 
be yours to purchase for your 
home or office. 

5. We'll keep you up to date 
with a periodic newsletter. 

You'll learn about the new 


contest, news of the previous 
contest winner, sports reports 
and some book and merchandise 
offers. They're all in your free 
newsletter, published under the 
auspices of Sports Illustrated. 

6. We ll know you're a V.l.P. and 
you'll be treated accordingly. 

You'll be issued a card with your 
identification number and a 
mirror decal, which will help 
identify you as a member at 
any Chrysler Leasing System 
service center. 

To enjoy all of these benefits, 
individual!y lease your next car. 
van or truck from any member 
of the Chrysler Leasing System. 
Check for the name of the one 
nearest you in the Yellow Pages 
under Automobile Renting and 
Leasing!' Let him lease you a 
Chrysler, Dodge or Plymouth. 


Chrysler Leasing System—It makes all the difference in the world. 













We’ve convinced a lot of parents 
to put their kids in the attic. 


At one time, attics were dark 
forbidding places where people rarely 
ventured. But today, more and 
more attics are being transformed into 
bright bedrooms, cheerful rec rooms, 
and warm workrooms, all made 
possible by the wide range of effects 
you can achieve with paneling. 

One of the most famous 
names in paneling is Wfeldwood.' and 


Wfeldwood* is made by our Champion 
Building Products division (formerly 
CJ.S. Plywood). It's just one of the many 
wood products we make that are 
used by homeowners when they're 
remodeling or putting on an addition. 
And by the construction industry, 
of course, when they 're building a house 
from the bottom up. 

But building products aren't all 


we make for you. because we are one 
of the largest forest products companies 
in the world And that means there are 
almost 50.000 people working for you 
by working for us. turning trees into so 
many of the wood and paper products 
you rely upon daily, then growing new 
trees to assure us all of a never-ending 
supply. And there's no other natural 
resource that can make that statement. 


0 Champion International Corporation 

You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 













PRO BASKETBALL 

/ 


Ron Fimrite 


T he waitress, a gnarled Maria Ous- 
penskaya sort, faithfully delivered 
Rick Barry his hamburger. It was an hour 
after practice and 16 hours after Barry 
and the Golden State Warriors had de¬ 
feated the Los Angeles Lakers 114-103 
in Oakland to even the NBA Western 
Conference playoffs at two games apiece. 
Barry, who had scored 26 points and 
played a brilliant all-round game, was 
physically and emotionally drained. The 
two-hour practice had left him feeling 
no better. He was so hungry that even as 
unprepossessing a repast as a Hyatt 
House hamburger was anticipated, one 
might say. with relish. 

But something was wrong. Barry 
stared at his plate as if it were an NBA of¬ 
ficial. He has one of the most expressive 
faces in all of professional sports, but on 
the basketball court, at least, he pretty 
well confines himself to three basic fa¬ 
cial attitudes—hysterical rage, the stud¬ 
ied innocence of a shoplifter departing a 
jewelry counter and a look best described 
as the one that comes over a violin teach¬ 
er hearing his pupil mangle Humoresque 
for the fifth straight time. The waitress 
seemed startled by the reaction to her 
house burger. 

“The onions,” said violin teacher Bar¬ 
ry, fortissimo, “are too thick. I like my on¬ 
ions sliced thinly.” 

When, moments later, the poor wom¬ 
an returned with thinner slices. Barry re¬ 
mained unmollified. 

“Someone back there." he said to a 
companion, “does not know how to slice 
onions.” 

Be it slicing onions or hilling the open 
man. Barry detests mediocrity with an 
artist’s passion. It is a trait, often con¬ 
fused with snobbery, that has made him 
one of the least understood and least pop¬ 
ular of superstar athletes. In fact, he is 
harder on himself than he is on officials, 
opponents or teammates. Superlative 
player that he is, he has yet to satisfy him¬ 
self. The “perfect game” he seeks as if it 
were the Grail lies beyond his reach. He 
accepts with melancholy resignation that 
it will always escape him. 

But Barry has come closer than most 


A splendid Warrior 
who knows his onions 


Rick Barry insists they be sliced perfectly, and perfectly is how he thinks 
Golden State should play. It did its best, taking favored L.A. to seven games 


to perfection. Like all players of his cal¬ 
iber. he is at his best under pressure— 
and the current playoffs have been no 
exception. Twice against the Lakers—in 
the 115-106 first-game loss and the 
109-105 third-game win—he scored 40 
points. In the losing fifth game last Fri¬ 
day he scored 28 and played a furious, all- 
or-nothing defense that had him gam¬ 
bling. sometimes successfully, for steals 
and interceptions. And in the sixth game, 
which Golden State won 115-106 to tie 
the series at 3-all in Oakland on Sunday, 
he led the Warriors with 27 points, in¬ 
cluding four baskets at a critical point in 
the third quarter when the Lakers had 
closed to just four points. 

But to Barry, his best game was the 
fourth. In 40 minutes he had nine re¬ 
bounds. seven assists and a steal. Most 
of the assists came on passes so hard and 
accurate they seemed not so much 
thrown as shot. In the opinion of most 
basketball scholars, Barry is the finest 
passing forward ever to play the game. 
But it was not his scoring, passing or re¬ 
bounding that pleased Barry most about 
that game. It was his defense. Coach Al 
Attles assigned him to guard 6' 9" Don 
Ford, a capable rebounder, particularly 
on the offensive boards. In the previous 
game. Ford had 14 rebounds, nine on of¬ 
fense. In Game Four, Barry held him to 
exactly zero offensive rebounds. 

“That was the best thing I did all 
night—keep Ford off the offensive 
boards." Barry said, setting aside the de¬ 
testable onions. “But who gives a damn 
about that? People have this thing about 
scoring points. I was taught to play the 
game from a total concept, to be able to 
do everything reasonably well, some 
continued 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


things extraordinarily well. If a guy is 
simply a great shooter and he has a bad 
night, he’s a liability. If I'm not shooting 
well. I’ll try to be an asset in other ways. 
So many players are limited in what they 
can do—and some of them are called su¬ 
perstars. A lot of players don’t know what 
it is to make a pass. It’s not that they 
don’t know how: it’s just that they’re not 
looking for anybody.” 

For all of the accusations that he is a 
prima donna, Barry is among the most 
unselfish men ever to play his position. 
Last Nov. 30. against Chicago, he set an 
NBA record for a forward with 19 as¬ 
sists, and he almost invariably leads his 
team in that category. Ironically, his self¬ 
lessness seemed to do the Warriors more 
harm than good in the early part of the 
season. Barry would get the ball to his 
teammates, but they couldn’t get it in the 
basket, and a team that had led the league 
in regular-season victories in 1975-76 
was struggling to play .500 basketball. At- 
tles fell it necessary to ask his star to 
shoot more. 


"Rick was playing the game the way 
it should be played." he says. “It was text¬ 
book basketball. But we were off to a 
slow start, so I had to talk to him about 
being too unselfish. We were winning 
games when he scored more.” 

Indeed, in the regular-season games in 
which Barry scored 30 or more points, 
the Warriors were 13-2. In games in 
which he scored fewer than 20, they were 
13-20. During the season. Barry aver¬ 
aged 21.8 points. 13th in the league, but 
he was sixth in assists, ninth in steals 
and second in free-throw percentage. 
Early in the season he set a record by can¬ 
ning his 60th consecutive free throw and 
for the fourth season he made better than 
90% of his foul shots. 

Still, when the Warriors were not win¬ 
ning, it was Barry, the 33-year-old team 
captain, who bore an unequal portion of 
the blame. It was said he was not getting 
along with his teammates, all of whom 
are black and from five to 10 years young¬ 
er than he. And, so the story went, he 
was particularly jealous of the high-scor¬ 


ing third-year guard. Phil Smith, an 
emerging star rising as Barry’s vast skills 
inevitably faded. 

“There is no truth to the story that 
Phil and Rick don't get along,” says Al¬ 
lies. "They have no problems. There is 
nothing to this business of Rick being 
jealous of Phil. Rick is not a petty per¬ 
son. This may have gotten started be¬ 
cause they have such different styles. 
Rick goes his own way. Superstars al¬ 
ways do. They all think differently. If 
Rick has a drawback—and it’s not really 
a drawback, it's just Rick—it’s that he is 
not very patient. He can’t understand 
why a guy can’t play the game the way 
he does. That is a fault of all superstars. 
You may say of these people that they 
aren’t regular guys. Well... they aren’t.” 

"Phil and I have talked about this 
thing," says Barry. "We laugh about it. I 
told him that we should really give peo¬ 
ple something to talk about. I told him 
that on jump balls in the playoffs. I’d 
come up and punch him. That ought to 
satisfy them. But I want to put this stuff 



Now The Dry Lookcomes in a pump spray, too. 

The Dry Look pump gives you that same dry, natural look that's 
made The Dry Look the #1 men's aerosol. It gives you a natural hold 
that's not stiff. And there are three formulas to choose from. Regular 
Hold, Extra Hold, and Max Hold) M the super-holding spray. The Dry 
Look Pump Spray. It's a new way to get The Dry Look... and The Dry 
Look look. 






to rest once and for all. I’m not really 
buddy-buddy with anyone on the team 
except Clifford [Ray]. That’s not to say I 
don’t like them. Phil, for example, has 
shown me an enormous amount in this 
series. They’ve been overplaying him. so 
he hasn’t been forcing his shots. He’s 
been moving the ball around. It’s the sign 
of a good team player.” 

The rumors of dissension may have 
started earlier in the year when Barry 
complained that the Warriors were not 
playing “intelligently.” Could this re¬ 
mark be interpreted as a white man look¬ 
ing down on blacks? Nonsense. Barry 
says that about everyone, including him¬ 
self. “Look, I’m a perfectionist,” he ac¬ 
knowledges. “I know I can never be 
satisfied.” 

Barry’s deportment on court can be 
disconcerting. At first glance, he appears 
to be someone everyone should instant¬ 
ly adore—tall (6' 8"), with light brown 
locks (abetted by a hair weave) and a 
pleasant, handsome, all-American face. 
But once the game begins, those expres¬ 
sions of his—anger, disgust, disdain— 
take over, so that if you are not. by 
chance, a Warrior fan, you may find 
yourself despising him by game's end. 
“The manner in which I play provokes a 
reaction, either positive or negative,” 
Barry admits. “But I don’t want people 
to hate me.’’ 

Among those who seem to have little 
affection for him are the opponents he 
has humiliated on the court. When Bar¬ 
ry had his finest season two years ago, av¬ 
eraging 30.6 points and leading the War¬ 
riors to the championship, he finished 
fourth in the voting by the players for 
the league’s Most Valuable Player. The 
slight still rankles him. But what bothers 
him more is the assumption by the fans 
that the raging, pouting Rick Barry whom 
they'see on the court is the same person 
off. The off-court Barry is an intelligent, 
reflective, considerably more subdued 
soul. It is the old image and reality game. 

“I know that people judge me as a per¬ 
son by what I do on the floor,” he says. 
“But I’m just not the same. No one sees 
me the other way. When you first get an 
image, you can never completely change 
it. I know a lot of players the fans think 
are wonderful guys who are the biggest 
jerks you’ll ever meet. Off the floor. I’m 
a pretty easygoing, honest person.” 

The sort of fellow you’d enjoy invit¬ 
ing home for lunch. But watch how you 
slice those onions. end 
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BOWLING / Herman Weiskopf 
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A hustler since he was 10, Mike Berlin 
had what it took to win the Firestone 

Shark 

attack at the 
Riviera 

M ost pro bowlers refuse to step onto 
a lane unless they are equipped with 
a wrist strap, special shoes, a scientif¬ 
ically fitted ball and all the latest the¬ 
ories about hand releases, angles of de¬ 
livery, ball rotation, wind direction and 
pin deflection. Not Mike Berlin. When 
Berlin won the $ 125.000 Firestone Tour¬ 
nament of Champions two weeks ago at 
Akron, his “secret” was the only thing 
that had not been patented, marketed, 
laminated or sold—a hustler's heart. 

While Berlin actually didn’t hustle the 
other 51 contestants rolling for the $25,- 
000 payoff, biggest of the year on the Pro¬ 
fessional Bowlers Association tour, he 
agreed that he probably would have suc¬ 
cumbed to the intense pressure if it had 
not been for the imperturbability he ac¬ 
quired during his hustling days. 


The 33-year-old Berlin started hustling 
when he was a 10-year-old newspaperboy 
in Muscatine. Iowa. Having delivered his 
papers. Berlin would take the earnings 
and roll with the other newsboys for nick¬ 
els and dimes, and he usually would con¬ 
vert his change into bills. 

With this kind of background, Berlin 
was well prepared for his first all-out in¬ 
vasion of big-time bowling, from which 
he came away with the $35,000 winner's 
check in the 1968 Petersen Classic in 
Chicago. Berlin vividly recalls some of 
the potentially shattering things that hap¬ 
pened to him during the Petersen, bowl¬ 
ing's zaniest event. 

"Pins were dropped on the lanes next 
to me," he says. "Once, they kept my 
ball from returning for five minutes. In 
the end I needed strike-spare to win. So 
they shut down the machines on my lanes 
for 20 minutes. They waited until all the 
other bowlers were done so they could 
all watch me. When my ball finally came 
back. I grabbed it and threw probably 
my best shot of the tournament. I got a 
strike, finished with a turkey [three 
straight strikes] and won." 

Two years later. Berlin took the most 
prestigious title in bowling—the all¬ 
events crown at the American Bowling 
Congress tournament in Knoxvilfe. Tenn. 

Despite his frequent successes, Berlin 
didn't rush out to join the PBA circuit. 
Instead, he was content to win between 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year as an am¬ 
ateur bowler. Bowling amateurs are 
simon-pures in the sense that. say. So¬ 
viet hockey players are amateurs. In 
bowling, only those men who belong to 
the PBA and those women affiliated with 
one of the two pro circuits are officially 
classified as pros, All other bowlers are 
amateurs, no matter how much money 
they earn at the scores of amateur tour¬ 
naments conducted each year. Some 
50,000 bowlers compete in these ama¬ 
teur events, rolling for almost $750,000 
in the Petersen and for some $1 million 
at both the ABC and the nine-month¬ 
long Hoinke Classic in Cincinnati. 

Last year, however. Berlin decided to 
join the PBA. "One reason I came on 
the tour was because I was cheated out 
of winning two amateur tournaments.” 


he says. "I lost one when another bowl¬ 
er turned in a phony score sheet. An¬ 
other time I lost because a guy used a 
fake average and beat me with his big¬ 
ger handicap. I just couldn't fight all that 
anymore." 

Still. Berlin is thankful for the ama¬ 
teur experience. "It has really helped me 
on the tour.” he says. “I bowled lots of 
times for $100 a game and never got 
blasted out. One time I bowled badly, 
gambled away all my money and was at 
the door, ready to leave for home, when 
a friend told me he had $20. That got us 
into some games against a couple of pros. 
I rolled five 240s in a row. look my win¬ 
nings and bet like crazy on the side, and 
at the end of the night I had $500. The 
next day I bowled the guys who finished 
first and third in the tournament, and I 
wound up with the one guy’s first-place 
check and the other guy's third-place 
check—$800 altogether." 

Last season Berlin earned $20,558 and 
was named rookie of the year. He also ac¬ 
quired a reputation as a "brickyard” 
bowler, a grind-it-out competitor who is 
at his best when lane conditions are less 
than ideal. Most important. Berlin won 
the PBA tournament in Minot. N.D.. and 
thus gained a berth in the champions- 
only field at the Firestone. 

Berlin led the pack throughout most 
of the qualifying rounds at the Riviera 
lanes, but in the 48th and last game Mike 
Durbin of Chagrin Falls. Ohio tied him 
for first place. Durbin then outrolled Ber¬ 
lin 232-203 to gain the No. 1 seed in the 
five-bowler roll-off for the $25,000 first- 
place check. 

In the opening match of the steplad- 
der-style windup, fifth-place Larry Laub 
beat fourth-place Sam Flanagan, and 
then he upset third-place Wayne Zahn. 
But Berlin eliminated Laub 213-200. set¬ 
ting up a rematch against Durbin. Like 
the true hustler. Berlin saved his best 
bowling for last. 

He started with four strikes, marked 
in every frame—picking off the 3-6-10 
split for a spare in the fifth and the 2-4-5 
for another spare in the ninth—and 
whipped Durbin 221-205. Nothing to it. 
Nobody dropped a pin on an adjacent 
lane. eno 
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Cecil Smith, now 73, was a Texas ranch hand 
when he discovered polo, the millionaires' sport. 
He invaded that alien world and, with brilliant 
horsemanship, became the game's best player 


C 

ecil Smith is the most secluded in¬ 
ternational celebrity in sports. In his own field 
he is known to everyone, in the way that Bob¬ 
by Jones is known to everyone in golf. But 
Smith’s game is polo, which means that his 
worldwide reputation is specialized. He is re¬ 
garded with awe by an amazing number of 
millionaire sportsmen, high-ranking military 
men, English aristocrats, diplomats, ranch¬ 
men and trainers, many of them playing com¬ 
panions from his competitive days. Among 
ordinary polo fans he is known primarily as 
the best polo player of all time. Only Leslie 
Cheape in pre-World War I Great Britain 
and Tommy Hitchcock in between-the-wars 
America belonged in the same realm of ge¬ 
nius that Smith inhabited, and even then it is 
generally conceded that Smith was a supe¬ 
rior horseman. It is this last item—his pre¬ 
occupation with horses—that helps to ac¬ 
count for the obscurity that goes along with 
such celebrity. 

Smith, now 73, lives on a small ranch in 
the hill country of Texas, some 35 miles north 
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of San Antonio, still busy training a few ranch horses to be¬ 
come polo ponies, something he has done for 50-odd years. 
People who know of him only as a polo player recall that 
the game seemed to be transformed when he played it. and 
that crowds of 20,000 to 40,000 were not uncommon when 
he was at his best. If, despite that early fame, almost noth¬ 
ing else is generally known about the rest of Cecil Smith's 
life, it is because his horses have protected his privacy 
* Lately there have been signs of a revival of popular in¬ 
terest in polo. The first big-money professional polo match 
in U.S. history was held last fall. It was the Gould Cup. 
played at Oak Brook, III. for a S25.000 purse. The match 
went over so well that Carlton Beal, a Texas oilman, put up 
$100,000 toward a $150,000 purse for an enlarged Gould 
Cup this year, open to any 25-goal team anywhere on earth. 
The reasoning is that purses of that size will make possible 
the sort of high-goal polo that was played when it was ex¬ 
clusively the sport of wealthy amateurs. 

That professional match last fall was also the first 30- 
goal match in the U.S. in more than 20 years. Polo players 
are graded 0 to 10 by “goals,” a theoretical value. A 10- 
goal player is considered perfect, or nearly so. A 30-goal 
match means that the goal ratings of the four players on 
each team add up to 30 or more. Such high-goal polo is a fas¬ 
cinating thing to see. Take the most dramatic moment in a 
game, when a lone rider streaks away with the ball, the star¬ 
tling acceleration of his horse synchronizing with the swing 
of his mallet as he drives the ball ahead of him. The phrase 
“on the ball” comes from such occasions. It is a spectacle 
akin to a bases-loaded home run. a 95-yard kickoff return, 
an outlaw outrunning a posse. In low-goal polo, a player 
reaches that moment of greatness, takes a mighty swing at 
the ball—and. more often than not, misses. In high-goal 
polo he does not miss. The difference is remarkable. In low- 
goal polo they slice the ball out of bounds with the field 
clear before them. Or they ride over the ball and then stop, 
like somebody getting halfway into an intersection after run¬ 
ning a red light while traffic piles up around him. The main 
difficulty for the spectator is seeing what is going on in the 
melees of flailing mallets and bewildered horses, whereas in 
high-goal polo the action is clear, fast and as exciting as 
any sport has to offer. 

Outward signs of polo are missing from Smith’s ranch. 
The mailbox says simply cecil smith, but there is no horse 
or professional identification anywhere in sight. Nor is there 
any around his house, a small, red, reconstructed 100-year- 


old ranch house with a windmill and barn, set well back 
from the highway. It overlooks gray, speckled fields, groves 
of oaks and domelike little hills that end in hazy ridges in 
the distance. The low-ceilinged living room is likewise bare 
of polo trophies, except for a portrait painted in 1962 in 
honor of his 25 consecutive years as a 10-goal player. 

Smith has an exact memory of the horses he trained, the 
games he played and many of the millionaire amateurs who. 
until he began to play, completely dominated the game. In 
1934, when he was beginning to be front-page news, he mar¬ 
ried a girl from Wading River, Long Island. It startled the 
polo world, for Smith was then known only as a polo-play¬ 
ing ranch hand, and his bride was the daughter of an old 
Long Island family. Mary Smith is a charming woman with 
an even more exact memory of her husband’s career. Smith’s 
exact memory includes everything but dates. “Mary,” he 
will call out today, "what year was it I first played with Old 
Westbury?” Or, “Mary! When did 1 go to California that 
time?” 

Over the years Mary Smith kept large red leather scrap¬ 
books of articles and photographs. These invaluable items 
of polo history are not out in the open, either. When they 
are brought out. Smith leafs through them and talks about 
whatever they call to mind. "This is the Old Westbury team.” 
he says. "That’s Mike Phipps, myself. Stew Iglehart and 
C. V. Whitney. We never lost a game. We beat Greentree 
16-7 in the Open. Greentree was Pete Bostwick, Tommy 
Hitchcock, Roberto Cavanagh and Jock Whitney. When 
we formed the Old Westbury team. Greentree had won the 
Open twice in a row, Mary! When was it Old Westbury 
won the Open?” 

“Thirty-seven and thirty-eight,” Mary says. “They 
wouldn't let you play together again in 1939. They were 
afraid you'd win it the third time. You did win it again but 
not until the late "40s, when you won it two years in a row 
with the Hurricanes.” 

"It was 1937 and 1938,” Smith says. 

He pauses at a news photograph that called to mind a 
question about injuries. "The most serious concussion I ever 
had was caused by a polo ball hitting me in the back of the 
head. It didn’t knock me out. I rode off the field, but when 
I got off my horse I was just kind of reeling around. It was 
on Long Island. It was in ... Mary! What year was it. when 
I had that concussion?” 

"That concussion,” she says. “Which one?” 

“Well, the only time I got hit by a ball.” 
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“It was in 1947, because Sidney was supposed to start 
school that year, and we delayed his starting school be¬ 
cause of it.” 

Smith always used to have a dozen or more horses train¬ 
ing at his ranch, but a hip operation last year stopped his se¬ 
rious riding. The only horses there now belong to his young¬ 
er son Charles, an aerospace engineer in Fort Worth. With 
a seven-goal rating, Charles was outstanding in the Gould 
Cup match, which brought together eight of the country’s 
top-ranking players. His team lost 8-7 in sudden-death over¬ 
time after he got off a stunning 50-yard angle shot in over¬ 
time that missed the goal by inches. That meant he re¬ 
ceived a quarter share of the losers’ purse of $8,000. instead 
of the winners’ $ 16,000. 

Like most of the current polo-playing generation, Charles 
Smith works through the week at his job. then, during the 
season, takes off for Oak Brook, or Boca Raton or else¬ 
where. to play in a match or a tournament. “I don’t see 
how he does it.” Cecil Smith says. “Sometimes he gets to 
the field on a Saturday morning, plays Saturday and Sun¬ 
day and flies home to get to work Monday morning.” 

Despite these hectic schedules, young players find that 
professional polo has great appeal. Purses can help meet 
the cost of horses, training and travel, and constant com¬ 
petition against other high-goal teams may conceivably de¬ 
velop a group of stars capable of restoring the dramatic 
luster that the game has all but lost. Low-goal polo is fun to 
play—it’s the reason the game has kept going through the 
past 30 years—but only high-goal polo 
played by experts on great horses consti¬ 
tutes a superb spectator sport. Which is why. 
back in I 930 , the International at Meadow 
Brook. Long Island drew 45,000 spectators 
(at $2 or $3 a head) on the same day that 
25.000 went to Belmont to watch Gallant 
Fox win the Lawrence Realization and an¬ 
other 15.000 went to Yankee Stadium to 
watch Babe Ruth and company beat the Sen¬ 
ators. Polo was that good a show. 

Texas Highway 71 runs through spare rocky 
scenery whose distinguishing characteristic 
is that there is less and less of anything else 
the farther west you drive. Beyond Austin 
you come to the little town of Llano, a cross¬ 
roads. Drive on. Ten miles south of Llano 
you come to what used to be the town of Ox¬ 
ford. where Cecil was bom in 1904. There 
is now a small boarded-up store building, a 
red-dirt ranch road and nothing else, ex¬ 
cept some cows and a grove of live oaks 
where there used to be a church. A quarter 
of a mile up this road is the place where 
Smith first knocked a polo ball around. "This 
wonderful Texas player.” Will Rogers wrote. 

“learned on round rocks, or big pebbles. He 
used to knock them from Austin clean to An¬ 


gelo. It was years before he knew that polo was played with 
a wooden ball." 

It is 206 miles from Austin to San Angelo, so Rogers did 
not mean to be taken literally. “A nickname for Oxford 
was Cal Town,” Judge Wilburn Oatman wrote in his his¬ 
tory of Llano County, “so named because some young men 
attending a dance there became intoxicated and in their 
fun and enthusiasm threw a cat into a pot of coffee. The pi¬ 
oneers of that area had a lot of fun at their dances there." 

Cecil Smith’s family had no part in such historic frolics. 
Sid Smith, his father, was the foreman of the C. T. Moss 
ranch, one of the biggest in the county. There is a pho¬ 
tograph of him in the county history, lined up with nine cow¬ 
boys at a chuck wagon, his mustache drooping and his black 
hat pushed far back on his head. Nobody would throw a 
cat into his pot of coffee. Cecil and his two sisters grew up 
in a pleasant hillside dwelling near the main ranch house. 
They went to a one-room school a couple of miles away, 
but as the town of Oxford declined they rode in a horse 
and buggy seven miles to a school across the plain. At 12, 
during the manpower shortage in the First World War, Ce¬ 
cil began working cattle on the Moss ranch at $30 a month, 
adult wages back then, and pretty soon he had given up 
school for good. 

Llano County is flat in parts, offering wide vistas, dry 
air, thin grasslands and tangles of cedar and mesquite into 
which deer retreat when a car passes on the lonely roads. 
The deer population is the heaviest in Texas and, in some 
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Smith (left) reins in his pony as he follows his great rival, Tommy Hitchcock, along the boards. 
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cases, is more valuable than cattle to the ranchers, who 
lease their lands to hunters each season. Around the turn 
of the century there was a mining boom in the area, but it 
ended suddenly, leaving fragments of small stores and fac¬ 
tories scattered in the sagebrush. 

Smith’s preparation for polo consisted of riding every 
day over some portion of Moss’ 25,000 acres. The range ex¬ 
tended from a looming ridge, known as Yearling Head, near 
the town of Llano, to a massive square mile of bare stone 
20 miles distant, a landmark rising some 500 feet straight 
up and known as Enchanted Rock because of the bell-like 
sounds caused by expansion and contraction from changes 
in the temperature. “If we were working cattle near En¬ 
chanted Rock, we'd leave about three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing to get there before daylight." Smith says. “We’d spend 
the day there and ride back that night. I was on a horse 
every day from the time I was three or four years old." 

By the time he was 16 he was a good all-round ranch 
hand, and at 18 his reputation as a trainer reached beyond 
Llano County. He did some calf roping, but his main in¬ 
terest was in training horses. He was breaking horses for 
the Moss ranch in 1924 when George Miller, a horse dealer 
from Austin, came by with two that he had bought as pro¬ 
spective polo ponies. With Miller was Rube Williams, a 
ranch hand eight years older than Smith. Williams later be¬ 
came a famous polo player in his own right, as well as a thor¬ 
oughbred trainer. He was always called Rube, because he 
disliked the name Hubert Windshield Williams given him 
at birth. "I asked Rube what polo was like," Smith says, 
"and Rube said. The first time you hit that white ball and 
see it rolling, you’ll want to play polo.’ " 

With a mallet and balls provided by Miller, Cecil began 
practicing in private, riding skittish cow horses on rocky hill¬ 
sides. According to Miller, “It was about like learning to 
play baseball in a railroad switchyard. Cecil hit that ball a 
wallop, and it went about a mile. I didn’t say anything, but 
I thought about it when I got back to my place." 

“Cecil was good with all kinds of animals," says his sis¬ 
ter Macy. who still lives in Llano. "Horses most of all. but 
all animals; he seemed to understand them." Experts were 
just as impressed. “There has never been a player who trains 
horses the way Cecil does.” says John Armstrong, whose 
family owns the great Armstrong ranch in South Texas, 
which is linked to the adjoining King Ranch by ties of fam¬ 
ily. property and cattle. He knew Cecil in his early days as 
a polo player; the three Armstrong brothers and their fa¬ 
ther sometimes played together as a low-goal polo team. 
“Cecil is gifted with more patience than most people.” Arm¬ 
strong says. 'He would bring his horses along slowly and 
keep them getting better and faster so their performance 
peaked just when they had to be at their best." 

John Armstrong’s brother Tobin, the husband of Anne, 
formerly the Ambassador to Great Britain, says. “Cecil and 
Rube Williams were magnificent horsemen to begin with, 
and Cecil trained and rode tremendously good horses. I 
thought I had been well mounted when I played polo at 
Meadow Brook. But when I got back to Texas and went 
out on the field riding one of Cecil’s horses I realized I 


might as well have been afoot on Long Island. I'd never 
been on such an animal in my life.” 

Cecil was hired by Miller to clear a field on the Moss 
ranch. “They started stick-and-balling some horses, and they 
asked me to stick-and-ball some, which 1 did," Smith says, 
“and that's how I got started. It was a lot of fun. I had 
roped calves quite a bit before I ever swung a mallet, and rop¬ 
ing calves and hitting a polo ball are quite a bit alike; it's a 
matter of timing. Miller's place was in Austin, and he hired 
me to work there. I played a game before I went there. A fel¬ 
low in Llano picked two teams, and they wanted me to 
come over and play with them. I rode one horse and led 
the other one 10 miles to Llano, played eight straight pe¬ 
riods and rode back to the ranch that night." 

"I didn't know that," says Mary Smith. 

“Yes. The first real game on a regulation field that I 
played was at Austin. It was against an Army team from 
Fort Sam Houston. Miller, Rube Williams, myself and Earl 
Shaw. We won. I always liked to play with Rube. We could 
just about read each other’s minds. I could just about tell 
where he was going to be. and he’d be there. 

“Miller was buying a lot of horses, in the neighborhood 
of a hundred a year. In the summer he sent a load with 
Rube Williams up to New Jersey, and I took another load 
to Detroit. The Freebooters were a 12-goal team there. They 
had a grass field, and I'd go there and hit the ball off the 
back line and try to make a goal in two shots. That’s 300 
yards. A lot of times I wouldn't make the goal, but I’d near¬ 
ly always hit it over the back line.” 

While he was playing with the Freebooters. Smith at¬ 
tracted the attention of Sam Marshall, who was writing ed¬ 
itorials. running a humor column and covering polo for the 
Detroit News. Marshall measured one of Smith's long drives 
in a game and found that it had traveled 460 feel. He noted 
in one of his newspaper articles that Smith had accom¬ 
plished this by swinging a mallet that weighed more than a 
pound while riding at full speed, timing the speed of his 
swing with the speed of his horse and smacking a three- 
inch. four-ounce wooden ball more than half again the 
length of a football field toward an eight-yard-wide goal. 
And he did not miss. 

Marshall later became celebrated as Brigadier General 
Samuel Lyman Atwood Marshall, the historian of World 
War II. Marshall had learned to play polo after World 
War I, while serving under General Adna Chaffee, then a 
major, who had been a polo star in his young days at Fort 
Riley. Kans. Chaffee, who was a good writer himself, want¬ 
ed Marshall to write about military affairs. Marshall balked; 
his literary work then was not as distinguished as his 
polo. Chaffee said, “If you do the writing. I’ll let you use 
my polo string.” Thus did a great military historian come 
into being. When he left the Army. Marshall became 
sports editor of an El Paso newspaper, switching to De¬ 
troit after Smith began to play there. “I got to know Sam 
Marshall real well." says Smith. "We were together a lot. 
He’s a real nice fellow.” 

Marshall was critical of the Eastern polo Establishment 
centered at Meadow Brook, though he admired individual 
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players. Writing of Hitchcock and Stewart Iglehart. both 10- 
goal. he noted that both were “sons of fathers who have 
long exercised a dominant influence in polo, on the hand¬ 
icap committee and elsewhere. ..." Another time, com¬ 
paring Hitchcock and Cecil Smith, he wrote. "Hitchcock is 
wealthy; Smith hasn't a dime. Hitchcock is one of the game’s 
keenest students; Smith was born with the technique of 
play in his brain and the knack and the drive in his good 
right arm.” 

Handicaps arc rated according to a player’s hitting, his 
horsemanship, his mastery of the game and the quality of 
his horses—this last accounting for 60% to 75%—as well 
as his sportsmanship. Smith believes that horses account 
for 75% to 80%. “You can’t hit the ball if your horse can’t 
get you to it.” he says. When he first went to Long Island in 
1927 he took only one horse with him. 

There were 20 to 40 wealthy amateurs playing polo then, 
owning strings of 30 or more ponies, with the cost of hors¬ 
es. handlers and travel coming to perhaps $50,000 a year or 
more, depending on how many trips were made to Cali¬ 
fornia. The players were almost as interrelated as European 
royal families—fathers and sons, like the junior and senior 
Devereux Milburns and Thomas Hitchcocks, or brothers, in¬ 
cluding Raymond and Winston Guest and Michael and Hu¬ 
bert Phipps, or brothers-in-law, such as Averell Harriman 
and Robert Gerry, as well as an array of cousins, nephews 
and grandsons. Their wealth was spectacular. Laddie San¬ 
ford inherited the $26 million Bigelow-Sanford carpet 
works. Bobby Strawbridge a major share of the Strawbridge 
& Clothier department store in Philadelphia. Seymour Knox 
a part of the Woolworth fortune. Averell Hardman's father 
left an estate of $100 million. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit¬ 
ney and his cousin Jock were members of an enormously 
wealthy New York family. 

Marshall wrote of Smith’s career as a case of Smith vs. 
The Rest. The nub of the problem was the international 
matches, then major sports events. In more than 50 years 
of international competition, before Smith’s appearance in 
a match against Mexico in 1941. only one player who was 
not a member of the Long Island group had ever played on 
a U.S. team—Eric Pedley. who lived in California. When 
in the early 1930s an East-West match was proposed, the 
best of the Meadow Brook regulars against the best from 
the rest of the country, Marshall expressed doubt that it 
would take place. "Suppose the West should win. Would 
the East give way in the matter of international selection? 
You know very well they would not.” 

When polo was introduced into the U.S. in 1876. James 
Gordon Bennett Jr. of the New York Herald sent a New 
York riding master to Texas to buy polo pomes. The first 
game was a farce—on only one swing in 30 did the players 
even make contact with the ball—but the horses were a hit. 
"The Texas mustangs ridden by the party were all active, 
wiry animals.” said the New York Times account of the 
first game, "and joined in the game with as much apparent 
zest as the owners. They presented an animated appear¬ 
ance. fairly flashing about the turf with a great deal of spirit 
and chasing the ball with incredible speed." ("Horses won’t 


chase a ball." says Smith. "A dog will, but a horse won’t.") 

Texas became the main supplier of polo ponies for the 
next century; more than 25.000 have been shipped to East¬ 
ern players. The peak of the business came in the '20s and 
’30s. In 1927 Miller moved his stables from Austin to San 
Antonio, where there were some 14 polo teams on nearby 
Army posts, as well as the local club. Miller. Smith and Wil¬ 
liams spent two months each year traveling from one Texas 
ranch to another, gathering 80 or more horses to be trained, 
usually during the winter months. Polo ponies should not 
play until they are four or five years old and their growth 
completed. But a good cow horse has "that balance and 
quickness developed in watching that cow all the time." 
says Smith. 

“When we came back with the horses, we'd work them a 
little bit every day." he says. "We’d take them slow. If you 
get them into a game too soon, they don’t do so well. We 
hired extra help, but Miller and Rube and I would still ride 
10 or 12 horses a day. I've ridden as many as 15. but that’s 
an awful lot." 

After four months of training, the horses were taken to 
California, where the season opened in February. The polo 
community that had formed around Darryl Zanuck in Hol¬ 
lywood was a mixed group, including English actors, high- 
goal players hired by Zanuck and Western stars. Among 
them were Reginald Denny. Raymond Griffith. Walt Dis¬ 
ney. Hal Roach. Jack Holt. James Gleason. Charles Farrell 
and Guinn (Big Boy) Williams "Big Boy Williams was a 
pretty good player." says Smith. "He was a great fellow. 
Will Rogers was a good player, about three goals. I think. I 
was at his place a lot. We used to play polo in the morning 
and rope calves in the afternoon. He had a lot of barbe¬ 
cues. We were close friends.” 

The horses that w ere not sold in California. Miller shipped 
back to Texas, where they were seasoned further in actual 
play and later taken north to Long Island or other polo cen¬ 
ters. In one way or another Smith played polo every day of 
the year, except when he was traveling with the horses. A 
good cow horse cost $250 to $500. Trained as a polo pony, 
it sold for at least $1,000. Smith never had a string of his 
own until 1946. after he had been playing for 22 years and 
had been a 10-goal star for the best part of a decade. When¬ 
ever he and Rube Williams found and trained an excep¬ 
tionally good horse. Miller sold it. After they went into the 
business for themselves, they found they often had to sell 
the good ones. Smith managed to keep Badger, one of his fa¬ 
vorite horses, which he found on a ranch in Sonora. Texas 
and rode for 12 years. He found his most famous mount. 
Bonnie J. at a ranch near Brady, not far from his old home 
in Llano. Other players said Smith should have had a 12- 
goal rating when he was riding her. Bonnie J had started 
out badly, but he stayed with her. "Her bones and muscles 
had set and she had worked around cattle." Smith says. 
“These were good signs, but she wouldn’t stick-and-ball. 
She’d fight the stick and she’d shy at the ball, even paw at 
it. But once she was running with other horses, she never 
took time to worry about the ball or the stick. 1 just touched 
her to point her where I wanted her to go. If a ball bounced 
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olT a divot in the last second, she would fly over to where I 
could hit it." 

Though Marshall wrote that social snobbery kept Smith 
from getting the handicap he deserved, the fact that he had 
no string of his own was also a factor. It was not until 1930 
that Smith was rated as high as seven goals. In that year he 
and Rube Williams played on a Roslyn. Long Island team 
formed by Harold Talbott (Hill. Yale, Electric Auto-Lite, 
six goals). They defeated Greentrec. made up of Meadow 
Brook stars, for the Monty Waterbury Cup. the most pres¬ 
tigious trophy in American polo. Two years later the two 
cowboys played with Jock Whitney’s Greentree team for 
the same cup. Smith's pony fell in the semifinals, and he 
broke a bone in his arm below his right elbow. With Smith 
out of the lineup Greentree was eliminated. The accident 
also cost Smith a chance to go to England with the next in¬ 
ternational team selected. 

Still, his mastery could no longer be ignored. In 1933 the 
East-West match eventually came about largely because of 
the attention Smith had received. The question of how he 
would do against Hitchcock, who had been a 10-goal play¬ 
er for 12 straight seasons, was a popular argument. The East- 
West was a special sports event connected with the Cen¬ 
tury of Progress exposition in Chicago. The first game of 
the three-game match began at 4:30 Sunday afternoon. Aug. 
13. at the Onwentsia Club in Lake Forest. With Hitchcock 
on the East team were Winston and Raymond Guest (eight 
and seven goals) and Michael Phipps (seven goals). It was a 
superior 32-goal team. 

On the other side were Smith, now rated at nine goals. 
Rube Williams, at seven, Elmer Boeseke. a seven-goal vet¬ 
eran who played in Buffalo with the Aurora team, and Aidan 
Roark, later the husband of Helen Wills, seven goals. It was 
a good 30-goal team, but the East was favored because of 
Hitchcock’s experience and its horses. The East team had ar¬ 
rived in Chicago with 32 horses and nine handlers trav¬ 
eling in special cars attached to a fast train. Private cars 
carried a contingent of fashionable supporters. Twelve years 
of consecutive victories over English and Argentine teams 
in international matches had made it clear that the Mead¬ 
ow Brook players were the best in the world. But there was 
a nagging question that they might not be the best in their 
own country. "There was an awful lot of money bet on 
those games.” Tobin Armstrong says, “with the big money 
on the East team." 

Yet it began as a rout of the East. Smith got the ball at 
the toss-in and drove toward the goal. A foul gave him a pen¬ 
alty shot from 60 yards out. He lofted it over the heads of 
the defenders lined up in front of the goal, directly between 
the goalposts. After the next toss-in. Boeseke got the ball 
near the West goal and raced the length of the field to 
make it 2-0. But then Hitchcock and Winston Guest passed 
the ball to within range of the West goal, from which point 
Guest drove the ball between the posts. A moment later 
Hitchcock deftly played the ball along the boards—the low 
fence marking the boundary of the field—where his op¬ 
ponents could not get at it, and made the score 2-2 as the pe¬ 
riod ended. 


Three minutes to change horses. In this sort of polo the 
players race back to midfield for the toss-in with an as¬ 
tonishing eagerness, almost like children, sometimes appear¬ 
ing to race to get there first. Smith got off another of the 
high line drives that were his trademark, high enough to 
clear men on horseback. But Raymond Guest, swinging his 
mallet overhead, brought it down in midflight, chased it 
into the open and scored to put the East ahead 3-2. 

That was the last time the East led. Another 60-yard pen¬ 
alty shot by Smith made it 3-3. and yet another, from 40 
yards, made it 4-3, and the West was on its way. The half 
ended with the West ahead 9-6. and after the five-minute 
rest period, two quick goals from the field and an 80-yard 
penalty shot by Smith made the score 12-6. 

What was happening was unbelievable: “Polo never seen 
before and perhaps never to be seen again." according to 
Marshall. Near the end of the fifth chukker—there were 
eight chukkers. or periods, each 7‘/ 2 minutes long—Smith 
fell, his horse rolling over him. He was unconscious for 23 
minutes and rumors swept the crowd that he was dead. 
When he came to. he waved away the ambulance and re¬ 
turned to the field, play having stopped for more than half 
an hour. “They changed the rules after that.” he says. “Now 
you have to get back on the field after 15 minutes.” He 
rode around the field like a zombie. There were no goals 
for either team in the sixth period. Rube Williams was 
knocked out when a swing of Winston Guest’s mallet ac¬ 
cidentally caught him in the chest. (Earlier Williams had ac¬ 
quired a scalp wound when he hit a goalpost after a fall.) 
After play resumed. Hitchcock scored two quick goals to 
make the score 12-8. What with time out and injuries, the 
last period did not start until 7:30. 

At the start of the final period Hitchcock. Michael Phipps 
and Raymond Guest scored three goals within three min¬ 
utes to bring the score to 12-11. and only a brilliant save 
by Aidan Roark prevented the East from tying it. Roark 
got the ball to Smith, who, apparently himself again, drove 
it from midfield for another goal. With that, the last East of¬ 
fensive collapsed and Smith and Roark each scored again 
to make the final score 15-11. 

Smith was a national hero, on the front pages, in the news¬ 
reels. on a nationwide radio hookup. He had scored five of 
six penalty shots, and he also scored from the field with dis¬ 
tance and accuracy that no other player could match. "The 
most dramatic upset in a generation.” Marshall wrote. 
“Smith outthought Hitchcock, outrode him and outhit him 
by a wide margin." 

In the second game, three days later. Rube Williams was 
the victim of a freak accident. At the end of one of the pe¬ 
riods Hitchcock nonchalantly whacked the ball toward the 
sidelines and accidentally hit Williams instead. The force 
of the blow broke his leg, the third lime Williams had bro¬ 
ken a leg that season. The West had no real substitute, and 
Neil McCarthy, a low-goal player, took Williams’ place. 
The West could not stop Hitchcock’s drives near the goal, 
and the East won J2-8. 

As captain of the West team. Smith spent the three days 
before the final match seeking a substitute for Williams. 
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The smoker’s guide 
low-tar cigarettes* 



With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here’s an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there’s nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 

They ’re fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. 

Fortunately there is an alternative. 

Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that’s 
different from all the others. 

From the very beginning Vantage 
was designed to deliver flavor like a 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 8 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those j £ 

empty promises and go with the real j 2 
flavor of Vantage. I S 

It will probably turn out to be the j Hi 
only low-tar cigarette you’ll enjoy. 


Regular, Menthol, 
and new Vantage 100’s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER 10 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL 11 mg."tar", 
0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76 ; 
FILTER 100’s 11 mg. "tar". 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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sixteenth hole 
doesn’t get you, 
our six-course 



At the sixteenth hole of The Home¬ 
stead's Cascades course, the scenery is 
so magnificent you’re to be pardoned 
if you take your eye off the ball. And 
with tennis, swimming, fishing and 
horseback riding, you’ll be ready to 
take on our terrific buffets and meals— 
all served with Virginian hospitality 
and style. 

For reservations sec your travel agent. 
Or call toll-free 800-336-577f. In 
Virginia call 800-542-5734. 

Gris 

HOMESTEAD 

HOT SPRINGS. VIRGINIA 

Three 18-hole championship golf courses, swim¬ 
ming pools, mineral spa, horseback and walking 
trails, surrey and buckboard driving. 15 tennis 
courts, children's playground, trout fishing, skect 
and trap. The Homestead is easy to reach via 
U.S. Route 220, train service by Amtrak or 
Piedmont Airlines to the Hot Springs Airport. 
Jet service available from New York and Atlanta 
to Lewisburg and Roanoke. 


With the help of Will Rogers, he landed 
Eric Pedlcy. who agreed to fly to Chi¬ 
cago for the final game, even though he 
had not been playing recently. Two 
nights before the match, with this set¬ 
tled, Smith visited Williams, who had 
been taken from the hospital to his room 
at the Dccrpulh Inn. When Williams' 
nurse went off duty at 10:30, Smith of¬ 
fered to drive her to her home in Ev¬ 
anston, 20 miles away, in his Ford road¬ 
ster. He later reported that he had left 
her at her door, where she wished him 
luck in the game on Sunday, and that he 
was back at the hotel by midnight. The 
next day Smith was having lunch with 
Major Frederick McLaughlin, the hus¬ 
band of dancer Irene Castle and direc¬ 
tor of the matches, in a country-club din¬ 
ing room crowded with Saturday golfers, 
when a policeman from Evanston made 
his way to their table and arrested Smith 
on a charge of rape. The nurse and a 
male friend had appeared in court, where 
she charged that Smith had dragged her 
from his car near a dark ravine and crim¬ 
inally assaulted her. 

Smith was released on a $5,000 bond, 
but the arrest had been made early 
enough to make the Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday papers, which reported the 
case with even bigger headlines than had 
been given his polo playing. Tobin Arm¬ 
strong recollects stories going around 
that because of the heavy betting, the 
rape charges had been made to keep 
Smith in a frame of mind that would pre¬ 
vent his playing, or playing well. The East 
players issued a statement declaring that 
Smith was a sportsman and a gentleman 
and that they were convinced there was 
no truth in the accusation. “I had the 
best lawyer in the country." says Smith, 
"and he wanted to sue the woman. But 
she dropped the charges." 

But the charges were hanging over him 
on Sunday when the third and decisive 
game began. If it had indeed been an at¬ 
tempt to unnerve Smith, it misfired. In 
all eight chukkcrs he was the most ac¬ 
tive man on the field, swinging his mal¬ 
let with unparalleled accuracy. He scored 
six goals as his team won 12-6, one of 
them an angle shot that streaked 95 yards. 
There could have been no more dramat¬ 
ic evidence of Rube Williams’ prediction 
that when Smith saw that white ball roll¬ 
ing. he would want to play polo. 

But more than Smith's personal sat¬ 
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isfaction was involved. The old world of 
the polo aristocracy was shaken to its 
foundations. The question went deeper 
than the selection of the international 
teams. What made polo popular? The be¬ 
lief of the old guard had been that peo¬ 
ple were attracted by its elegance, the 
prestige and social position of its great 
stars, the glamour surrounding each ma¬ 
jor event, all depending on what was 
called "the smallest, wealthiest, most ex¬ 
clusive group ever to represent the U.S. 
in international sport." Marshall wrote 
that Smith’s eminence (he was given his 
first 10-goal rating after the East-West 
match) might release some nationwide 
sources of talent, since Smith had gained 
his place solely as a competitor. He made 
his way. as Marshall said dryly, "in cir¬ 
cumstances that have never been entire¬ 
ly favorable.” But the fact that he had 
done so was in itself “a world of encour¬ 
agement for the small-fry poloist. ...” 
Other gifted players who had been ob¬ 
scured or intimidated by the awesome 
wealth and concentrated social power of 
the polo Establishment might now find 
their way. That did not happen—not 
then, for World War II and postwar in¬ 
flation all but eliminated polo for dec¬ 
ades. But now. with the beginning of pro¬ 
fessional polo, there is a chance such 
development may come about. 

After the West’s epic triumph. Charles 
Wrightsman, a three-goal enthusiast who 
was president of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of Kansas, organized a team called 
the Texas Rangers for a tour of England. 
“There was Wrightsman. myself, Aidan 
Roark and Eric Tyrrcll-Martin,’’ says 
Smith. "Eric was an Englishman living 
in (his country, but he played with us. 
Wrightsman shipped 31 of his horses to 
England. We were 10 days on the boat, 
and we played the horses in a practice 
game on the third day after we landed. 
We were in all three of the English Opens 
and in the King's Coronation tourna¬ 
ment, which was named for the coro¬ 
nation of Edward VII in 1901. 

"There really wasn't anybody for us 
to play against in the King’s Coronation 
because the competition was supposed 
to be determined by which teams had 
won the Opens—and we had ridden off 
with all three. So we asked them to pick 
their four best players and we would play 
them instead. We did. and we never lost 
continued 
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Early Times has turned a Tomcat loose. 

Tomcat is a delicious peach sour flavored cocktail. All you need is a little 
“Bar-Tender’s ® Tomcat Instant Mix” Early Times and a splash of water. If you’ re looking 
for a great new drink, let Early Times bring out the Tomcat in you. 

Ask for Tomcat Instant Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-9 h os. Tomcat glasses and four packets of Tomcat Instant Mix, send $3.95 to: 

Early Times Tomcat Glasses, P.O. Box 986, Maple Plain, Minnesota 5 5 359. oh# valid only wr**e teoai limited time only 


EarlvTimes. To know us Is to love us. 





You've seen the imitations 
everywhere. Here is the real 
thing: handlasted and hand- 
sewn, crafted of elk-tanned 
cowhide that remains soft and 
supple through years of salt 
water and sun. Its sole bears 
Paul Sperry's Well-known, anti¬ 
slip tread design, and a comfort 
no one else has learned to copy. 
The original, Sperry Top-Sider... 
for deck and casual wear. 


Suggested retail price $33.00; men's and women’s sizes 
Fora catalog or to order, write: Sperry Top-Sider, 22 Rubber Ave., Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


Wfe don’t know of a better 
deck shoe than the original 
SperryTop'Sider Moccasin. 

But we’ve seen a lot of copies. 
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a tournament game that entire season. 

“I don't think I ever played better than 
I did in 1936. the year that I was dropped 
to eight goals. They did that because I 
didn't have good horses. A poor rider 
on a good horse can always ride off a 
good rider on a poor horse. I sold all my 
good horses. That’s what I used to do. 
I'd sell off my good ponies and just play 
with what was left. The West lost the sec¬ 
ond East-West series because we didn’t 
have the horses. In the first match peo¬ 
ple had actually loaned us the horses we 
played with, but for the second series 
they didn’t. I don’t know why.” 

Smith was returned to a 10-goal rat¬ 
ing in 1938 and remained there for 25 
years, longer than any other polo player 
in history. 

These days Smith is mostly interested 
in finding the horses required for high- 
goal polo. He sometimes goes as far afield 
as Montana or Utah. He found his son 
Charles’ best horse. Sweet Bea. in Ne¬ 
braska. For years he has searched each 
fall with a group of polo-playing cronies 
in West Texas. Smith’s older son Sid¬ 
ney, an architect in Houston, says the lo¬ 
cale is so secret that even his family does 
not know where it is. Smith also fly-fish¬ 
es in Montana and shoots each year at 
the Armstrong ranch. Aside from a lik¬ 
ing for country music, he has been able 
to ignore the creative productions of 
modern life. “Horses take enough of my 
time.” he says. “I remember old George 
Miller telling me, ‘You never get too old 
to learn something new about horses.’ 
And it’s true.” 

"Cecil has never changed,” says To¬ 
bin Armstrong. “My earliest recollections 
include going to San Antonio with my fa¬ 
ther to watch him play. When my broth¬ 
ers and I started playing we tried to im¬ 
itate him. He was always in great shape, 
always looked the same. I played polo 
with him five years ago, and he looked 
as young and fit as ever.” 

“Cecil has the most even temperament 
of any athlete I’ve ever known," says 
John Armstrong. “That temperament, 
plus his cool approach to any kind of 
competition, kept him at the lop. His 
greatest contributions have been the 
training of horses and proving that nice 
guys don’t always finish last.” And Cecil 
and Rube Williams proved something 
else—that polo wasn’t a sport only for 
the wealthy. end 
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At last. An easy riding 
garden tractor that’s quiet, 
rugged, and dependable. 


Test drive the Jacobsen 
Garden Tractor. Feel the 
smooth, quiet ride. Discover 
“no hands” shifting. And 
experience how truly simple 
the hook-up of attachments 
can be. 



A tractor that’s easier to run 
than your car. 

Most tractor owners frequently feel 
an urgent need for a third hand— 
particularly when they’re trying to 
shift gears while steering, 
controlling the throttle, and 
operating an attachment. 

But Jacobsen Pace Command* 
automatic shifting makes any 
move or maneuver easy—even for 
a weekend gardener. 

Pace Command is Jacobsens 
exclusive foot pedal control. Press 
the front pedal and you're in 


'drive', let up and you stop, press 
the heel pedal and you're in 
reverse. Both pedals control the 
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rate of speed, too, so you always 
have two hands free to steer and 
operate attachments. 


A machine for all seasons. 

The Jacobsen Garden Tractor is, 
first of all, a great summertime 
machine. It makes mowing a wide 
swath through the lawn a real 
pleasure. 

But the Jacobsen Garden Tractor 
is also capable of throwing snow, 
digging a trench, dozing, tilling and 



plowing. In fact, with the proper 
attachments, this tractor can do 
virtually anything around a lawn, 
garden, or orchard. 

And to simplify changeover, the 
mowing deck attaches without pins 
or bolts. No tools of any kind 
are needed. 


Being comfortable makes 
any job go faster. 

We've done away with the loud 
engine noise and the teeth-rattling 
ride. The engine is enclosed in a 
specially designed, insulated 
compartment, the muffler is super¬ 
sized, the seat is fully padded with 
a nice high back for extra comfort, 
and special shock absorbing pads 
separate frame and engine to cut 
vibration, making this a quiet, 
comfortable tractor. 

Easy service. 

For regular maintenance, the side 
panels can be removed (without 
tools) to give complete access to 
the engine. And when more 



extensive service is called for, your 
local Jacobsen dealer has the parts 
and the expertise to keep your 
Jacobsen Garden Tractor in top 
running condition. 

Models available: 10 & 12 HP 
with 4-speed gear drive; 12, 14 & 
16 HP with Pace Command, dual 
range hydrostatic transmission. 

The new 

Jacobsen Garden Tractor- 
quick & easy. 



An Allegheny Ludlum Industries Company 

Jacobsen Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wisconsin 53403 























Try it on for size. Any week. 

Maybe you’re heading for a plane, heading home from school, checking in at the 
check-out counter. Maybe you’re hurried, harried, or hassled. You need a lift and a 
laugh—a change of pace.Then try the latest PEOPLE Magazine (it 's fresh every week) 
and catch up with a hundred faces (and the stories behind them). Find out who’s doing 
and saying what to whom. Learn who's writing, fighting, flighting, biting... what’s 
cooking, who's looking, what's worth looking into—everywhere. Dash over to wherever 
you buy magazines. Buy a PEOPLE. You can't miss the cover. And you shouldn t 
ever miss what's going on inside. 




A roundup of tho week April 25-May 1 


PRO BASKETBALL—For six games, Philadelphia was 
criticized for not playing any defense against Boston in 
their quarterfinal playoff battle. For example, Jo Jo 
White scored at will Friday night, pumping in 40 points 
in a 113-108 Celtic win that forced the series to the sev¬ 
enth game. On Sunday it was a different story, how¬ 
ever. White was held to zero points in the second half 
while 76er Guard Lloyd Free 127 points) bombed the 
Boston defenses from all over the floor as Philadelphia 
outdefensed Boston 83-77 and took the scries 4-3. elim¬ 
inating the defending champions it was only the sec¬ 
ond lime in 13 occasions that the Celtics had lost a 
seventh game in the playoffs Houston won three straight 
to eliminate Washington 4-2. Tiny Calvin Murphy was 
the hero of Game Five, hitting for 40 points in a 123— 115 
Rocket victory. And muscular Mike Ncwlin scored 15 
of his 21 points in the fourth quarter of Game Six to as¬ 
sure Houston's 108-103 win. Golden State squared its 
senes against Los Angeles with a 115-106 win in Sun¬ 
day's sixth game, the 16th straight lime (over four yearsl 
that the Warriors had beaten the Lakers in Oakland. Av¬ 
eraging 37.3 and 29.2 points per game respectively. Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar and Rick Barry (page 631 turned 
the scries into a personal scoring duel Denver topped 
Portland 114-105 in overtime to cut the Trail Blazers' 
series lead to 3-2 (page 22). 

GOLF —Leading by as many as seven strokes in the final 
round. GENE LITTLER coasted to a three-shot vic¬ 
tory over Lanny Wadkins in the Houston Open. Litller 
finished at 12-undcr-par 276 and earned S40.000 for 
his 29th tour victory. 

DEBBIE AUSTIN shot a third-round 70 to finish at 
ninc-undcr-par 207 and win the S60.000 Birmingham 
Classic by one shot over Debbie Massey 

HOCKEY — NHL Philadelphia will be at home until Oc¬ 
tober. Stanley Cup finalists the past three years, the Fly¬ 
ers ran into surprising Boston in the playofT semifinals 
and were rudely eliminated four games to zilch (page 
16). "Probably the greatest hockey game I've ever played 
in" was Bruin Captain Wayne Cashman's description 
of Boston's 5-4 double-overtime victory in Game Two. 
When Bruin Right Winger Terry O'Reilly beat Wayne 
Stephenson for the decisive goal after 30:07 of sudden 
death, he called it "the biggest thing that ever hap¬ 
pened to me." Montreal took a three-games-to-one lead 
over the New York Islanders in the other semifinal as 
Goaltender Ken Dryden had a pair of shutouts. Jimmy 
Roberts’ shorthanded goal at 7:46 of the third period of 
Game Two broke a scoreless game and led to a 3-0 Ca- 
nadicn win But the Islanders bounced back on Thurs¬ 
day with a 5-3 win, handing the Canadiens only their 


second defeat in their last 41 games. Denis Potvin made 
up for two defensive lapses that resulted in Montreal 
goals w ilh two goals of his own. and Center Jude Drouin 
contributed three assists. It was all Montreal in Game 
Four, however, as Steve Shult. Guy Lafleur and Rob¬ 
erts scored during an all-out Canadien attack in the 
opening 8:18. New York never recovered, never tested 
Dryden and lost 4-0 

WHA: Quebec's Paulin Bordeleau scored his third goal 
of the game at 5:29 of overtime to give the Nordiqucs a 
6-5 decision and a threc-gamcs-to-nonc lead over In¬ 
dianapolis in their semifinal scries. Racer Coach Jacques 
Demers blamed that less on Goalkeeper Michel Dion 
and replaced him with Paul Hoganson for Game Four 
Indianapolis responded with a 2-0 victory in which Ho¬ 
ganson turned back 22 Nordiquc shots. Winnipeg beat 
Houston 6-4 to take a 3-1 lead in their semifinal series. 
Peter Sullivan scored the game-winning goals in Win¬ 
nipeg's two 4-3 victories, one after 8:05 of overtime, 
the other with 1:36 to play in regulation. The Acrov 
countered with the father and the son. Gordie and Mark 
Howe, who accounted for five goals as Houston trounced 
the Jets 7-2 in Game Two. 

HORSE BACING-FOR THE MOMENT (SI2). under 
Angel Cordero, finished 1/ lengths ahead of favored 
Run Dusty Run to take the 53rd running of the SI 19.350 
Blue Grass Slakes at Keeneland. The LcRoy Jolley- 
trained colt covered the sloppy I’/t-milecourse in l:50'/ ( 
(page J4). 

MOTOR SPORTS-V. ALLY DALLENBACH edged 
teammate Gordon Johncock by eight seconds to win 
the Trentonian 200 for Indy-type curs. Dallenbach's first 
victory since 1975 earned him $13.873. 

DARRELL WALTRIP drove his Chevrolet at an av¬ 
erage speed of 164.8S7 mph to w in the S236.885 Win¬ 
ston 500 for stock cars by .29 seconds over Cale Yar¬ 
borough. at Tallcdega. Ala. 

SOCCER—Tne first seflOU! crowd (21.182) in DalttS his¬ 
tory was on hand to watch the undefeated Tornado 
(3-D suffer their first loss of the season, a 3-2 shoot¬ 
out with San Jose, Behind Gordon Banks' strong goal- 
lending. Fort Lauderdale (4-0) edged Washington 1-0 
on Fred Pereira's goal and remained undefeated. Tam¬ 
pa Bay (3-1) beat Rochester 3-1 in front of 21.426 in 
Tampa Sladium. Los Angeles 14-0) also stayed unbeat¬ 
en as league-leading scorer Steven David had his sixth 
goal in a 2-1 defeat of Chicago. 

TENNIS ARGENTINA, led by GUILLERMO VILAS' 


two singles victories, beat the U.S. 3-2 for its fiivl vic¬ 
tory oi er the L' S. in Daws Cup history Argentina now 
playt Australia in thesern fma's (page20) 

World Team Tennis bounced into its fouith season with 

places like Plains. Ga. I page 56) Despite strong indi¬ 
vidual performances lO-iga Morozova beat New York's 
Bi"'C Jean King and Natasha Chmyreva surprised Phoe¬ 
nix' Cnris Evert), the Soviets lost four of five matches, 
heating only the New York Apples, last year's cham¬ 
pions The Golden Caters had the league s best record 
13-01 and largest ctowd (6.1131 The Sca-Porl Cascades, 
who ns the Hawaii Leis finished in the Western Di¬ 
vision cellar last yuar roared off to a 3-1 start as Tom 
Gorman heat Alex Meircveli, Sandy Mayer and Bjorn 
Borg—all on the road. 

JIMMY CONNORS retained his title in the Alan King 
Clasvc at Las Vegas, defeating Raul Ramirez 6-4. 5-7 
6-2 and earning S50.000. 

TRACK & FIELD I ARIZONA 

STATE won the 400-. 800- and I 600-meter rclayv at 
the Penn Rc'ays in Philadelphia with Olympian HER¬ 
MAN HRA/lER anchoring all three teams. The Sun 
Devils (GARY BURL. TONY DARDEN. GERALD 
BURL and FRAZIERl set a world record (1:21.41 in 
the 800 WILSON WAIGWA. a senior at UTEP. won 
the Ben Franklin Mile in 3:53.8. and live other runners 
broke four minutes. DWIGHT STONES set a meet rec¬ 
ord in the open high Jump with a leap of 7' 4 l /j" 

At the Drake Relays in Dcs Moines. PECi NEPPEL of 
Iowa State set an American record of 15:52.27 in the 
rarely contested women's 5 000 Fifteen meet records 
were vet. including fRANCIE LARRIFU LUTZ' 
4:15 66 in the 1.5001 page 24 1. 

MILEPOSTS NAMED; WILT CHAMBERLAIN. 40. as 
the president of the International Volleyball Associa¬ 
tion Chamberlain, who wiil also play for the IVA’s Or¬ 
ange County (Calif.) Stars, is the thrcc-ycar-old league's 
third president. 



FACES IW mis CROWD 



TED ALLEN 

Dallas 

An 8-year-old center for 
the Dallas .Mite Chiefs 
hockey team, Ted scored 
five goals (three unassist¬ 
ed) in 83 seconds as the 
Chiefs beat the Tulsa 
Swcathogs 8-1. Ted led 
the Chiefs to victory in 
the Dallas Junior Hockey 
Association tournament. 



Ann. a freshman at Penn 
State, won the all-round 
title at the Al AW Nation¬ 
al Gymnastics Champi¬ 
onships at Central Mich¬ 
igan University, scoring 
37.90 out of a possible 40 
points. She was the only 
competitor to place in all 
four events, 



JERILYNN HARPER 

New Tins 

A 6’ I" junior forward. 
Jerilynn. 16. led the Jef¬ 
ferson County High girls' 
basketball team to a 32-2 
record, averaging 31.6 
points and making 66% 
of her shots from the 
field. She was All-Dis¬ 
trict. All-Regional and 
All-Slate. 



GERARD PAGELLO 

Hartsdau. N Y 

Pagello. 22, is undefeated 
in three years of regular 
season four-wall handball 
doubles competition for 
Memphis State. Teamed 
with Jeff Miller at the 
intercollegiates. Pagello 
won the doubles crown 
and captained the title¬ 
winning Tigers. 



LEROY MILAM 


Wrestling for Laurens 
District SS High. Leroy. 
17. had a 55-0 record (in¬ 
cluding 37 pins) in his ju¬ 
nior and senior years. 
Leroy, who has been 
wrestling for only two 
years, won state champi¬ 
onships both years in the 
138-pound class. 



TODD REICHHELM 


A seventh-grader. Todd 
won the under-14 Ver¬ 
mont state skiing title, 
the Western Regional at 
Stratton Mountain and 
the Eastern champion¬ 
ships at Killtngton and at 
Pico. In his 16 races. 
Todd had 12 firsts, two 
seconds and a third. 
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TIHIE READERS TAKE OVER 



OUT OF THE PARK 

Sir: 

In ihc photograph accompanying Rick Tcl- 
andcr's article about Rich Buhrke. who col¬ 
lects baseballs hit out of Wrigley Field (At 
the Other End of the Rainbows. April 25), 
I see a football and six hockey pucks. Is he 
branching out? 

Caswell Schultz 
Ithaca. N.Y. 

• The football came off the toe of Lou Mi¬ 
chaels of the Baltimore Colts, who kicked an 
extra point out of Wrigley Field in a game 
against the Chicago Bears on Oct. 8, 1967. 
Five of the six pucks sailed into the stands 
(and Buhrke's grasp) during games played by 
the defunct Chicago Cougars of the WHA at 
the Amphitheatre; the sixth came from a 
Black Hawk practice session at Chicago Sta¬ 
dium.—ED. 

Sir: 

I really appreciated the article on Rich 
Buhrke. It's about time someone connected 
with a sport was written about besides the 
overpaid, bellyaching players. 

TedSickliy 
Gladstone, N J 
Sir: 

In Sacramento in the summers of I960 and 
1961.1 chased, caught and fought for batting 
practice and home-run balls at Edntonds 
Field, home of the AAA Sacramento Solons, 
4 la Rich Buhrke. My prize possessions were 
home runs hit by Willie Mays (in an exhi¬ 
bition game). Willie McCovey of the Taco¬ 
ma Giants and Willie Davis of the Spokane 
Indians. There aren't many major league 
parks where it is still practical and possible 
to chase homers. I hope the shaggers will be 
able to continue the art—shagging does re¬ 
quire special talents and tenacity—for £ long 
time. 

Michael N. Katayanagi 
Brooklyn 

WHITE-COLLAR BLUE JAYS? 

Sir: 

So Toronto has a baseball team (7 ip of 
the Hat, Cut of the Bat, April 25). Big deal! 
Having visited "the good gray lady. 1 ’ we 
cannot understand the placing of a team play¬ 
ing an American game in so bland £ Ca¬ 
nadian city. Why not put a team in Buffalo 
instead? Here is an American city that sup¬ 
ports the Sabres, Braves and Bills. Buffalo 
would draw on Toronto’s millions and add 
to it more than a million and a half cf her 
own population. What a slap in the face to 
the American worker that a team should be 
placed in white-collar Toronto rather than 


in blue-collar Buffalo. 

Michael F. Donovan 
John W. Jerard 
Portland. Ore 
Sir: 

You omit a very significant bit of in¬ 
formation about Blue Jay first baseman. Doug 
Ault: he bats right- and throws left-handed. 
In 1976. 426 non-pitchers were listed on the 
spring-training rosters of the then 24 major 
league teams. Not one batted right and threw 
left! 

The last major leaguer who did so was 
Cleon Jones of the New York Mels. Most 
baseball scouts show little interest in signing 
a B-R.T-L prospect. 

Robert W. Miller 
West Seneca. N.Y 

NEPOTISM? 

Sir: 

Are Maury and Bump Wills (March 28) 
the first fathcr-and-son pair to make the 
cover of SI at different times? 

Barry Rozner 
Wilmette, ill. 

• No. Bold Ruler (1957) and Secretariat 
(1973) were.—ED 

TRAVELING MEN? 

Sir: 

I’m surprised that neither SI nor its read¬ 
ers have commented on basketball’s coun¬ 
terpart of baseball's “phantom" double play 
that officials continue to permit. 

1 refer to the running start obtained by 
most players in the process of making a break¬ 
away dunk. From slow-motion replays it is 
apparent that players take three, four, often 
five steps without putting the ball on the 
floor—well in excess of the step and a half 
permitted by the rules. 

Perhaps officials around the leagues have 
been instructed to be lenient in this respect, 
so as not to diminish the flashiness of the 
slam dunk that has proved to be such a crowd- 
pleaser. 

Brendan J. Downing 
Miami Lakes. Fla. 

STICKING TO IT 

Sir: 

That was a great article on lacrosse (You 
Can’t Beat This Game With a Slick, April 
25). The best part, though, was the pictures. 
They were superb. 

Paul (Beari Livesay 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Sir: 

You dodged the issue by saying that win¬ 
ning a face-off involves a "bit of cheating.” 
In fact, the lacrosse face-off is an antiquated 


stick-in-the-mud aspect of the game that 
cheats players and fans alike Basketball long 
ago discarded the center jump following ev¬ 
ery basket. The inequity is clear. One tall cen¬ 
ter can keep the ball away from an entire 
opposing team, So it is now in lacrosse. I 
have witnessed Maryland's fine team score 
eight consecutive goals without my beloved 
University of Virginia having once touched 
the ball. 

Bruce W. Radford 
Arlington. Va. 

Sir: 

Lacrosse has crept into more places than 
you think. There are now clubs in Iowa. Col¬ 
orado, Missouri. Illinois. Minnesota and Wis¬ 
consin. I’ll bet you'd find that there are 500 
guys who might be interested in a pick-up 
game out on the Great Plains—20 at a time, 
that is. 

Deb Shenk 
Iowa State Lacrosse Club 
Ames. Iowa 
Sir: 

Lacrosse is thriving in Florida. In five 
years the number of clubs has grown from 
four to III. and the sport has spread into 
every part of the state. 

Tom Pritchett 
Jacksonville 
Sir: 

The Pacific Norihwest Lacrosse Associ¬ 
ation now has four university and three club 
teams. The PNLA tournament is becoming 
a major event. 

Barrett MacDougall 
Portland. Ore. 

BROADWAY EXPRESS 

Sir: 

Thinking about Joe Namath makes you 
sick (Hollywood or Bust for Off-Broadway 
Joe, April 25). Banana-Nose Joe is the worst 
quarterback in the league. He has no right 
to ask for even a SI50.000 salary. To me he 
is not worth a penny. Joe should stay with 
his women and his popcorn poppers. At 
least he can’t be intercepted during a 
commercial! 

Bill Siegel 
Yarmouth Port. Mass. 

Sir: 

With Super Joe as the Rams’ quarterback, 
they are a cinch to win Super Bowl XII. 

John Juliano 
New Pallz. N.Y. 

WINDUP IN ATLANTA (CONT.) 

Sir: 

It's a shame that those readers who con¬ 
demned Dean Smith's four-corners offense in 
your April 18 issue don’t know what they’re 
continued 
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& 16aw It 

1 by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


DURING KENTUCKY DERBY DAY, THESE 
FOLKS PUT THE CAR BEFORE THE HOUSE 


On the far side of Churchill Downs, be¬ 
yond the backstretch and the barns and 
the chain link fence that guards the track 
from the world outside, lies Longfield Av¬ 
enue. Those who drive to Churchill 
Downs on Derby Day are familiar with 
Longfield Avenue—or at least a lot of 
them are. Much of the mass of traffic 
that crawls south from downtown Lou¬ 
isville or north off the Watterson Ex¬ 
pressway funnels onto Longfield. where 
it creeps bumper to bumper before turn¬ 
ing into the track’s big parking lot. 

On one side of Longfield are the barns, 
separated from the traffic by a cool 
stretch of grass inside the wire fence. On 
the other side of the road are houses. 
They are small frame dwellings for the 
most part, and all but a few are sing/e- 
story. On Derby Day the people in most 
of these houses come out front and nail 
hand-lettered signs saying park here to 
trees and posts, or they hold them up to 
invite the people in the cars to forgo the 
Churchill Downs' lot with its crowds and 
instead swing out of the traffic and onto 
Longfield's front lawns—for a parking fee 
of $5 or. sometimes, $10. 

Among those offering parking spaces 
last May was Mrs. Walter Letcher, a small 
woman in her mid 60s. Her house is only 
100 yards or so from the gate to the park¬ 
ing lot. “When we got up at six," she said, 
“the cars were already lined up. Some of 
them had been there since 4 a.m.” A man 
at the wheel of one of the first cars in line, 
waiting wearily for the gate to open, said 
that the next time he came he was going 
to park at the Fair Grounds a couple of 
miles to the east, and take a special bus 
from there to the track. Mrs. Letcher said, 
“People who used to park with us tried 
that once, but they said that you had to 
wait for the bus to fill, then after the race 
there were drunks on the bus getting sick 
and everything." 

The line of cars eventually extended 
all the way down Longfield, and more 
and more drivers accepted the invitation 
to park. "When they park down there to 
the right.” said Mrs. Letcher, “they come 


walking by here. It’s fun watching them. 
Last year Artis Gilmore came by. Or¬ 
chid pants. Shirt with an orchid design. 
And. can you imagine, platform shoes!" 
Mrs. Letcher smiled at the memory. 
"Some of them look so nice going in. 
But when they come out. they’re all 
slumped and tired. It’s changed, though. 
There aren’t so many people fancy 
dressed as there used to be." 

Mrs. Letcher said she got started park¬ 
ing cars some years ago. when her hus¬ 
band was alive. He usually tended to the 
chore of guiding the motorists to the 
proper places in the yard, but one year 
on Oaks Day. which is the day before 
the Derby and also draws a big crowd, 
she and a neighbor joined forces while 
Mr. Letcher was at work. When he came 
home. Mr. Letcher was astonished to find 
the yard full. "Who parked these cars?” 
he asked. “Now who do you think did?" 
Mrs. Letcher said. “Why. I thought you'd 
be too shy,” he said admiringly. 

After her husband’s death. Mrs. Letch¬ 
er supervised the parking by herself, but 
last year her daughter Brenda, her son-in- 
faw Jim and her four grandchildren were 
staying with her. and they helped out. 
All up and down Longfield. people of all 
ages were out front, waving cars in, yell¬ 
ing amiably, making jokes, laughing. 
"This is about the only time members of 
the community see one another,” one 
man said. Mrs. Letcher had Brenda park 
several cars on the lawn of her next-door 
neighbor, who was ill. and Brenda took 
the money she received to the neighbor. 

With the parking lot filled now and 
the gates closed, business was booming 
on Longfield Avenue. A teen-age boy. 
asking $4. snared a couple of cars and 
guided them around the corner of Cliff 
Street. “He’s taking them two, three 
blocks away." Brenda said. It was not 
the price-cutting that bothered her. It was 
the principle. It was false advertising, and 
it reflected on all of them. Earlier in the 
day a truck with a cherry picker had been 
parked on Longfield. It bore a sign say¬ 
ing stop forced busing —a volatile issue 
in Louisville. Brenda had looked at the 
truck with disapproval. “They figure they 
can raise that thing high." she said, “so 
when they show the Derby on TV, the 
cameras will pick it up, and the whole 
country will see it. I’m not against stop¬ 
ping forced busing, but I am against that 
cherry picker and the sign. It brings down 
the Derby and Louisville." 


That feeling for the Derby, warm and 
intimate, was common on Longfield Av¬ 
enue despite the curious remoteness of 
the famous race, which few of the res¬ 
idents have seen. Mrs. Letcher, who has 
lived on Longfield Avenue since 1942. 
has never seen any horse race. “I don’t 
like gambling," she said, although not at 
all primly. Her eyes glistened with amuse¬ 
ment. “If I did bet on a horse,” she said, 
"they’d have to hang a lantern on his 
head so’s you could see him when he fin¬ 
ished. because it would be about mid¬ 
night." 

The money the residents make from 
parking cars certainly comes in handy, 
but it seems almost secondary to the ex¬ 
citement of the day. The people who live 
on Longfield Avenue are part of the 
show. They are having fun. Mrs. Letch¬ 
er’s 10-year-old grandson James, spotting 
a police patrol on horseback moving 
slowly along the fence on the opposite 
side of the street, called out. “Park your 
horse?" And the entire street lit up when, 
early in the afternoon, motorcycles with 
sirens screaming led a caravan of big cars 
swiftly down Longfield to the gate, which 
opened to admit them. “It’s the gover¬ 
nor.” someone said. “It's a senator.” said 
someone else. James, who had been in 
the street when the caravan swept by, 
came running back, shouting. “Hey, 
Grandma, that was John Wayne in the 
first car! He had on a big white hat. We 
waved at him. and he waved back!” 

Late in the afternoon, long after their 
yard was filled. Mrs. Letcher and her fam¬ 
ily went inside to watch the Derby on 
television. When they played My Old 
Kentucky Home, Brenda, holding her 18- 
nionth-old daughter Katara on her lap. 
mouthed the words silently at first, then 
sang them softly. When it was over, she 
and Katara applauded. 

After the start of the race. Brenda, who 
had nothing riding on the Derby, said. 
"Come on. Bold Forbes! Let’s go!” Her 
husband Jim was hollering for Cojak 
(“That’s what I got in the pool,” he said 
to Brenda). When the Derby had been 
run, Brenda said. “Mama. I told you Bold 
Forbes was going to win." 

Jim said. “Well, the hullabaloo is over 
in Louisville for another year.” A visitor 
asked Brenda. “Did you feel like crying 
during My Old Kentucky Home?" She 
nodded, smiling at herself. "But not as 
much as when I watched it when we were 
living in Florida,” she said. end 


Have you any idea 
how much America’s 
colleges mean to you? 


It was college-based research and college-trained 
minds that gave us electronic computers, television, space¬ 
craft. That conquered polio, smallpox, diphtheria. That 
developed new strains of rice and wheat to help feed the 
world’s hungry. 

And it will be today’s college-trained minds that 
will solve tomorrow's problems: Energy. Transportation. 


Health. City planning. International relations. 

But only if you help. America’s colleges are in deep 
financial trouble. 

They cannot train minds for tomorrow unless you 
make it possible now. 

So give them a hand. The help you give today will 
make tomorrow's world a better one. 



Make America smarter. 

Give to the college of your choice. 

rp 

M S 7 Council lor Financial Aid to Education. Inc. 
ran 680 Fitth Avenue, New York, N Y 10019 



MGB ANNOUNCES EXTRA FUN...AT NO EXTRA COST! 

MGB SPECIAL 


WITH ALL THESE EXTRAS FREE: 


STEREO AM/FM RADIO FREE! 

AND TAPE DECK. ,*_—-“-' i LUGGAGE RACK. 


FREE! 

WHEEL TRIM RINGS. 


FREE! 

MGB STRIPING. 


PLUS ALL THESE STANDARD FEATURES! 


Now the wide-open sports ■ 

car’s more fun than ever, t ™ 

and a better bargain than r l( *1 "V v >A <0? 
ever. Because now, at par- Jv" : \ 

ticipating dealers, you get f Four-^d stick, vinyfta 


uoipdimy uedieri,, yuu yei Front disc brakes, 
four fabulous extras, free! 

Plus MGB’s legendary \^y 
sports car performance, / 

with front disc brakes, four / 

speed stick, rack and pin- 
ion steering, race-honed 
suspension and a lively 


race-proven 1798 cc en¬ 
gine. All for only $5,150. 
(Base RO.E. sticker price, 
1977 models. Transporta¬ 
tion, optional equipment 
and preparation extra. 
California price higher.) 
For the name of the MG 
Dealer nearest you, call 
these toll-free numbers: 
(800) 447-4700, or in Illi¬ 
nois, (800) 322-4400. 



British Leylano Motors Inc . Leoma, New Jersey 0760£ 








How to get the seven things 
Kodak’ leaves out of their 
top XL sound movie camera. 
For about the same price. 


Get a Minolta XL-660 super-8 sound movie 
camera, and you’ll be getting all the features 
you’d find in a Kodak" at about the same 
price, plus these seven: 

1. Viewing through the lens that’s taking the 
picture. With the XL-660, you see exactly 

what the film sees all the time. So 
you’re not likely to cut off people’s 
heads in close shots. And in 
group shots, you'll always 
be sure that you’ve got 
everybody you want 
*N. in the picture. 

2. Close- 
ups right up to 

the front of the lens. 

The XL-660 gives you 
magnificent close-ups of objects 
as small as flowers and coins. Great 
for interesting titles—using post- '/ 
cards, for instance. M 

3. Professionally smooth power M9& 
zooms from 7.5mm wide-angle to • • 
45mm telephoto. That’s a 6-to-1 M . ~ 5 
zoom range. And it's electric, so all 

you do is push one button to zoom 

in or out. , 39 ! | 

4. Automatic fade-in /*\ 
and fade-out of both f \ ^ 
picture and sound. 

Another feature that \ •- 


contributes to professional-looking movies. 
Just push a button. 

5. Sound recording up to 50 feet away 
without wires between camera and subject 
with the XL-660’s FM wireless microphone 
kit* 

6. Recording from a second microphone, 
phonograph, tape recorder or TV directly 
onto your soundtrack. A special attachment* 
lets you mix sounds from two sources. Not 
available from Kodak. Not even as an option. 

7. Boom or zoom mikes to capture far-away 
sounds. The XL-660 system has two special- 
purpose microphones: a zoom mike* that can 
be removed from the camera and used hand¬ 
held. And a boom mike* to follow distant 
sounds. 

Now that you know the difference in fea¬ 
tures, you should really compare the 
Minolta XL-660 and the similarly 
priced Kodak in person at your 
photo dealer. You’ll see and 
feel the total difference 
between them. 

_ — For more information, 

_ _ see your photo dealer or 

write Minolta Corpora¬ 
tion, 101 Williams Drive, 
- Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 

•Optional, extra-cost accessory 

■ in— ~ —- ®Kodak is a registered trademark ol the 

• Ifa Eastman Kodak Company. 


Look how much 
more you get with a 


It 


19TH HOLE continued 


talking about. Before reaching the NCAA 
finals, North Carolina had already beaten 
N.C. State and Virginia for the ACC tour¬ 
nament championship, Purdue, nationally 
ranked Notre Dame and nationally ranked 
Kentucky for the East Regional crown and 
nationally ranked Nevada-Las Vegas in the 
NCAA semis. Smith called for some type of 
this much-maligned offense in all of these 
games. How convenient for adversaries to 
forget. 

Yes, Dean Smith is Coach of the Year and 
no other man has ever deserved it more. Con¬ 
sidering several unfortunate injuries and a 
possible lack of superstars, the Tar Heels went 
farther in the NCAA tournament than any¬ 
one imagined they could. No. 2 in the nation 
is quite an accomplishment and we’re all very 
proud of Smith and his team. 

Meg Blakeslee 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

TRASHCAN 

Sir: 

Congratulations to William Leggett on his 
article Trashsport Should Be Canned (April 
18). I agree 100% with his opinions on the 
trash we sports fans have to put up with on 
television. The Superstars, Challenge of the 
Sexes, Battle of the Network Stars just add 
more money to the pockets of already over¬ 
paid athletes and actors at the expense of the 
gullible fans. 

Larry David Lewis 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Sir: 

In reference to "Trashsport," or "sports 
created for television,” in Leggett’s words. I’m 
afraid he is laboring under an unrealistic view. 
Professional sports exist because they provide 
entertainment for the paying spectator, be he 
in attendance or a TV viewer. Without this 
entertained, paying spectator there would be 
no Super Bowl, no World Series, no Masters 
golf tournament. Ilie Nastase is a promoter’s 
dream not because he is the most naturally 
gifted tennis player in the world today. No, 
Mr. Leggett, it is because he is the most en¬ 
tertaining player in the world today. 

If some activity more entertaining than 
“real" sport came along in this country, the 
millions of fans would switch over and soon 
there would be no more “real” sport. So let’s 
not draw too harsh a distinction. Sports in 
this country survive for the same reasons that 
All in the Family and Charlie’s Angels sur¬ 
vive: they provide entertainment. 

Jerry Butts 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

QOLDEN DAYS 

Sir 

I deeply appreciated your article As 1 Did 
It by Bob Cairns in the April 18 issue. I es¬ 
pecially enjoyed the paragraph about Russ 
Hodges and the 1951 pennant. I feel that Russ, 
my grandfather, was one of the greatest 
sportscasters in the athletic world. I’m proud 
that he was part of the golden age of sports. 

continued 



“I couldn’t believe that just walking 
could be such good exercise. But it’s true.” 

Will and Tish Grant have discovered that there is a way to get in 
shape and stay in shape: 

1. Start gradually. When you begin, just walk briskly for 15 minutes 
or so each day. 

2. After a week or two, increase your level of activity a little bit each 
day. Soon you'll be up to a half an hour a day. 

3. Set a specific time each day. Make exercise a part of your daily 
routine. 

4. Get a friend to join you. Someone to talk to, Make it fun, not 
a chore. 

5. Most important, stay with it. 


In the long run, you’ll be the winner. 


For more information write: 
Fitness 

Washington, D.C. 20201 




Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 

Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 


Doctors have found a most effective 
medication that actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis¬ 
sues caused by infection. In many 
cases, the first applications give 
prompt relief for hours from such pain 
and burning itching. 


Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to be 
I true in many cases. The medication the 
doctors used was Preparation //&— the 
] same Preparation H you can get with¬ 
out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
I positories. 


19TH HOLE continued 

The Brooklyn Dodger-New York Giants ri¬ 
valry is something that will not come again. 

Baseball is not guts, grits and spirit any¬ 
more; it’s a contract under the power of the al¬ 
mighty dollar. The true spirit of baseball is 
gone forever. 

Thanks very much for paying tribute to 
the good old days of baseball. 

John David North 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 

Sir: 

A vote of thanks to Bob Cairns for a great 
trip into baseball nostalgia. 

Isn’t it interesting that Gunner Prince with 
his “Quail at first...” would become “Dead 
Duck" Prince and help to cause so much of 
Mr. Cairns’ and my griping on Monday nights 
last summer? 

William A. Stolzer, M.D. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 

GEORGE DID IT 

Sir: 

Two points on Scorecard, April 18: 
1) Bob Haines. The greatest swimming coach 
in the world’s first name is George. 2) If nat¬ 
ural gas is not to be used for heating swim¬ 
ming pools, then it is also not to be used for 
such things as the production of fertilizer for 
golf courses (natural gas is the principal en¬ 
ergy source used in the production of man¬ 
made fertilizer). 

L. A. Baarcke 
North Palm Beach, Fla. 

SAD AND SICKENING 

Sir: 

If the annual seal kill by the Newfoundland 
fisherman ( A Dirge for the Harp, April 18) is, 
as Dan Levin puts it, “a rite of almost religious 
import,” then the so-called human beings who 
commit this barbaric injustice must have the 
intelligence quotient of a herd of yaks. 

You can almost always determine the in¬ 
tellect of a culture by the way it treats dumb 
animals. I applaud Brian Davies in his efforts 
to stop this sad and sickening event. 

Henry T. Hammond 
Huntington. W. Va. 

MEDICINE MAN 

Sir: 

How quickly one forgets. This is said in 
reply to Curry Kirkpatrick’s question, which 
if not fictitious was at least unwise, as to 
whether the Doctor actually has an antidote 
for the strong Abdu) medicine (A/ Fi/JJ Ti)t 
into the Playoffs, April 18). 

Have you forgotten what Julius did to Ka- 
reem in the All-Star Game? Granted Jabbar 
is currently the best center in basketball, but 
Dr. J is the best forward ever to play the game 
Robert J. Clark Jr. 
Providence. R.l. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, New York. 10020. 


WHEN HOUSTON WAS 

FATS’CITY 

They're still talking about the time Minnesota Fats—that happy 
hustler-came to the Houston Shoe Fair and unconventionalized 
a convention for 150 shoe buyers 

The Sports Illustrated Athletes Service Program arranged for 1.500 
such sport star appearances last year for our friends and 
advertisers. 

If you’d like to pocket a sports personality for your own sales 
promotion, convention, advertising campaign, banquet or store 
opening —take this cue from us 

Contact Keith Morris, Director. SI Athletes Service Program and 
Speakers Bureau. Time & Life Building. New York. N Y 10020. 
(212) 556-3338 


ChanginoYour 
Address? 

If you’re about to make a move, here’s how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 North Fair 
banks Court. Chicago, Illinois 60611 
For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 

800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new □ renewal 



ADDRESS 

CITY 


Subscription price m the U S Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 a year 
Military personnel a ■/where in the world, SI 7 50 All others. S24 a year 











WANTED 

EVERY¬ 

THING 

::jmy 

POCKET. 

1 *1 l * -a.il. 1-1 

the flexibility and range of tele¬ 
photo and automatic exposure 
plus the go-anywhere convenience 
of a pocket camera. 


The Kodak 
Tele-Instamatic T 
708 camera. 


It takes big, colorful pictures. Actual 
picture size 3W x 414". 

less than $96. 

Outfits with Kodak color film & flipflash, slightly more 

It’s like having a pocketful of 
cameras. 

First, it shoots big, colorful pic¬ 
tures two ways, telephoto and nor¬ 
mal, at the flick of a switch. And 
it’s got automatic exposure con¬ 
trol. (The electronic shutter and 
lens opening are programmed to 
give me the right exposure in dif¬ 
ferent light conditions.) I can focus 
from 3 feet (for clear, sharp close- 
ups) to infinity 

And since the viewfinder changes 
from normal to telephoto with the 
lens switch, I frame my pictures 
accurately. There’s much more; a 
lens cover that doubles as a shade, 
my own monogram, double¬ 
exposure prevention, low-level- 
light indicator...the list goes on. 


Make the most 
of the times 
of your life. 



Frank giving the ball a ride out of 
the shade. 



25 mm shot of Frank. 



Telephoto 43 mm shot of Frank. 



Little Anne in a rare quiet moment. 


own your own 
Kodak camera 


Tele-Instamatic 708 


Price Is subject to change without nc 












Demand 
Builds For 
Merit Taste 
Technology 


High and low tar smokers converted as news 
of 'Enriched Flavor tobacco spreads. 


There’s a low tar boom. An 
unprecedented move to low tar 
smoking. 

And MERIT taste is a big reason. 

A taste made possible by 'Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. Tobacco that delivers 
extraordinary taste without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

So much taste that after one short 
year, MERIT has emerged as a taste 
leader in low tar smoking. 

And MERIT is attracting a lot more 
than just low tar smokers. A startling 
number of MERIT smokers are 
coming from high tar cigarettes. 
Perhaps the most flavor-conscious 
smokers of all. 

Here are the test results which 
show why smokers are switching to 

© Philip Morrii Inc. 1977 


MERIT. If you smoke, you’ll be 
interested. 

Taste-Test Proof 

MERIT and MERIT 100’s were 
both tested against a number of 
higher tar brands. The results proved 
conclusively that ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco does boost taste without the 
usual increase in tar. 

Overall, smokers reported they 
liked the taste of both MERIT and 
MERIT 100's as much as the taste of 
the higher tar cigarettes tested. 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 

MERIT may be the first real chal¬ 
lenge to high tar cigarettes. 

Demand is building. 

And you can taste why. 


LOWTAR-'ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 



MERIT 


Kings: 8 mg'.'tar!' 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:76 
100's: 12 mg! 'tar,''0,9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 







